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| PART | OF WEEKLY REPORT, igsou | 
List of Indian Newspapers aot ee Nero 4 


[Corrected up to the 1st October 1914.) 


Nore —(N)—Newspapers. (P)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Assamese. ne | i 
Pai "(py avy eee | Calcutta ese | Monthly __... | Lakshmi Rereaias Sieboras Hindu 1 
1 Banhi ” (P) Brahmin ; age about 45 years. . | 500 
2 bs Kabita-Lata 9 (Pp) | seh : Do. | nee Quarterly - gee Nilkantha Barua, Brahmin ms ‘ 460 
Bengali. | | 
3 |‘ Alaukik Rahasya” (P) ...| - Do. ee | Monthly _—_—.... | Kshirod Prasad Vidyabinod, Brah-| 700 
-- Min ; age 55 years. : ein aes 
4 |* Aloohana " (P) oe | Howrah we} Do. .» | Jogendra Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 600 
| Brahmin ; age 48 years. | . 
5 |“ Ananda " (P) ooo | Mymensingh ...| Do eee | Mahesh Chandra Bhatteoharyye, 800 
| Hindu, Brahmin. | 
6 |‘ Ananda Sangit Patrika " | Calcutta cl Oe «» | Pratibha Devi, Hindu, Brahinin ; 200 
(P). age 45 years. 7 
7 |“ Anantapur” (P) ana Do. <= aes | Os -. | Biraj Mohini Ray, Brahmo ; age 30 : 6500 
es years. : ee | 
8 66 Anjali ” (P) nee pare Do. . eee Do ove | Krishna Behari Dutta... ) ( one. 200 
9 |“ Archana ” (P) oon Do. coo | «DO ee. | Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hindu, 800 
: Baidya ; age about 35 years. : 
10 |“ Arghya ” (P) wat Oe wt ..» | Amulya Charan Sen, Hindu, Tem- 700 
| buli ; age 37 years. | : 
11 |“ Aryya Chikitea Praneli- "4s - De. eee | Do. ... | Jnanendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 1,000 
(P). Baidya ; age about 39 years. oo 3 
12 |“ Aryya Gaurab " (P) «| Kishorganj «| Do. »»» | Bhairab Chandra Chaudhuri, Hindu, | 1,000 
Brahmin ; age 49 years. | 
13 66 Aryya Kayastha Pratibha " Faridpur eee Do. eee Kali Pr asanna Sar kar , Hindu, 1,000 
(P). Kayastha ; age 75 years. | 
14 |“ Aryya Pratibha” (PP)... ; ; a 
15 | “ Aryyabartta ” (P) at Oh et -«» | Hemendra Prasad Ghosh ove (300 
16 | “ Avasar " (P)... aa Do. oes | Do. .« | Surendra Chandra Datta, Hindu, 1,600 
Tanti ; age 24 years. | aS 
17 | “ Ayurveda Bikas"’ (P) ... | Dacca | eo | Do. »» | Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, Hindu, 60 
: : Baidya ; age about 40 years. , : 
18 | “ Ayurveda Patrika ’’ (P) ... | Calcutta ee | Do. .. | Kaviraj Dinanath Kaviratna Sastri, 700 
. | Brahmin ; age 50 years. — | 
19 | “ Ayurveda Prachar "(P) ... | Nadia eee | Do, we | Kaviraj J. K. Ray, Hindu, Brahmin ; 5,000 
| da age 38 years. | . - 
20 | “ Baidya Sammilani ” (P) ... | Dacca ee | Do. .» | Anukul Chandra Gupta a 1,000 
21 | “ Baishnava Samaj’ (P)_ ... | Calcutta éee Bi-monthly ... | Surendra Mohan Adhikary “es 500 
22 | “ Baisya Patrika " (P) eos | Jessore eo | Monthly _... | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui ; 500 
age 54 years. 
23 |“ Balak "’ (®). ... eee | Calcutta ome oe, ... | J. M. B. Duncan sat Re as 5,500 
24 | “ Balyasram ” (P) 2, ie 5 oe 4. | Taraprasanna Ghosh Bidyabjnod, | 209 
| Hindu ; age about 36 years. : 
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Bengali—continued. | 
‘ Bamabodmmn: Patrika ” (P) | Calcutta Monthly rast Dutt, Brahmo ; age 42 


ee , 1 years. 


+ Bandana ” (P) : | Baidyabati |. Do. | Hemendra . Kumar Ray, Hinds, 
| . | Vaidya ; age 27 yeara. | 

66 Bangabandhu " (P) | Dacca ih ' | Ishan Chandra Sen, Brahmo ; age 56 | 
| . years, 


ss arsan " (P)... | Calcutta. . Sailes Chandra Mazumdar Hindo 
Bangad | | | Brahmin ; age 43 years. i. 


; 


“ Bangaratna ” (M) +e | Krishnager "an ye gy Hindu, Karmaker ; 


“Bangavasi ” (N) Calcutta | Behary Lal Sarkar, Hindu, Kays. 
‘| stha ; age 56 years. 


« paniaittt parpan” | Bankura | ia Rama Nath Mukhearji ; age 53 years 
(N). | : ei 


“Bani” (Py  Catcutts oe gare Charan’ Ghosh ; | age 35} 


“Barisal Hitateht “ (N) | Berisal i 4e7 Do. pp ecoe Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 


as N  Catcutta | Do. Sasi Btrishan Mukherjt and Heari-- 
— . oy pada Adhikary ; age 48 years. 


2 Bhakti * (Pp) Howrah as . | Monthly | Dines Chrandra Bhattacharya, Hindu, 
| co Brahmin ; “ge 28 years. 


‘“ Bharat Laxmi” (PY... Calcutta /Rabdha ‘Nath De, Subarpabanik ; 
: es ‘ age about 35 years. 
6s Ww | | _|Srimati Swarna Kumari Devi, 
amare" (") : : ae Brahmo ; age about 48 years. 


“ Bharat Chitra” (IN) | a Weekly Pran Krishna we ae Hindu, Sevens 


ee 


“ Bharatmabila ” (P) Paecn .. | Monthly Srimati Sevaie Bala Dutta, i ° 
age 32 years. 


“ Bharat Nari” (P) Calcutta a Do. Ananda Chandra Gupta ; Baidya ... 


$n ee ae 


“ Bhisak Darpan” (P) CY mee ee, .. | Rai Sahib Giris Chandra Bagchi ... 


‘‘ Bharatbarsha ” (P) Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhu- 
shan, Kayastha ; age 38 years ; and 
Jaladhar Sen, Kayastha, age 50 
| years. 


bh. 


 Bidushak " (P) Do +» | Kshetra Nath Banerji, Brabmin ; age 
| . 40 years. 


“ Bijnan " (P) | Do Dr. Amrita Lal Sarkar, aaeeye | age 
| | about 42 years. 


“ Bikrampur " (P) : Do. Jogendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 
| ' | 3 | Baidya ; age 34 years. 


P 


“ Birbhum Varta” (N) Weekly Devendra Nath Chakraaarti, Hindu, 
| Brahmin ; age 40 years. 


a 


“ Birbhumi " (P) Calcutta Monthly Kulada Prasad Mallik, Hindu, | 
| | | Brahmin ; age 33 years. 


1 “6 Birbhum Vaai ” (f) Rampur she be | Weekly ’ Satkowri Mukherji, Hindu, Brahmin; 
age 45 years. 


* Brahman Samaj” (P) Calcutta ee} Do. cee Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkenidhi... | 


“ Brahma Vadi ” (P) Barisal {Monthly —...  Menemnobsll Chakravarti, Brahmo ; | 
| age 52 years, 
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Bengali—continued. 
66 B ah a Vid a ” (P) see | Calcutta | eee Monthly , eee Rai Purnendu Narayan Singh 899 
” pace y : Bahadur and Hirendra Nath Dutta, 
S Be aie Hindu‘, Kayastha. | ee: 
59 66 Burdwan San jivani bY Burdwan eee Weekly ece Pr abodhananda Sar kar, Hindu, 400 
(N)- , ee | Kayastha ; age 24 years. | 
53 | “ Byabasay O Banijya ”"(P) | Calcutta ...| Monthly _... | Sachindra Prosad Ba u, Brahmo; 900 “ 
: age 36 years. a 
54 | * Chabbis Pargana | Bhawanipur_... | Weekly --»| Abani Kanta Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 500 to 700 
Vartavaha "’ (N), | age 30 years. | 
55 | § Charu Mihir” (N) ...|-Mymensiogh ... Do. -«. | Vaikantha Nath Sen, Hindu, Kay- 800 
astha ; age 42 years. : 
56 | “Chhatra”’ (P) ee | Dacca ... | Monthly __... | Sasibhusan Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- - §00 
| min ; age about 48 years. : eee 
57 |ChhatraSubrid” (P)  ...| Do. oe vik saute 450 
58 | ‘“ Chikitsa Prakas” (P) -.» | Nadia cos | | DO. «| Dhirendra Nath Haldar, Hindu, 400 
: Gandabanik ; age 28 years. | 
| 59 | Chikitsa Sammilani” (P)... | Calcutta | ss | WO. --| Kaviraj Sital Chandra Chatterji, — 800 
— . Hindu, Brahmin. 
| 60 | “ Chikitsa Tatva Vijnan” (P) | Do. onl ae eee | Binode Lal Das Gupta, Vaidya ; age | 300 
39 years. 
61 | * Chinsura Vartavaha” Chinsura = Weekly ». | Dina Nath Mukherji, Brahmin ; age a 1,000 
(N). | | 48 years. a | 
62|“*Dainik Chandrika” Calcutta eee | Three issues a| Haridas Dutta, Hindu, Kayastha ; 1,600 
(N)- } week, age 43 years. | ae 
0 63 |“ Dainik Basumati” (N) ...| Do. . wee | Daily esse | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji, Hindu, 1,200 
Brahmin ; age about 48 years, and 
0 | others. ° 
“Dacca Prakas"’(N) | Dacca oo. | Weekly ee | Mukunda Vihari Chakravarti, Hindu, 800 
n Bio bo 3 Brahmin ; age 42 years. . 
65.| “* Darsak” (N) ... | Calcutta vont ee ... | Satis Chandra Bhattacharji, Brah- 300 
10 . : | min ; age about 39 years. hig 
66 | ‘ Dharma-o-Karma” (P) ...| Do. | ses | Quarterly .., | Sarat Chandra Chowdhuri, Hindu, |1,00€ to 1,200 
- ; Brahmin, | : 
- 67 ‘ Dharma Tatva ” (P) week: Ee +. | Fortnightly ... Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Brahmo ... — 300 
68 | ‘‘ Dharma Pracharak” (P) ...| Do. ..» | Monthly .,, | Nrisingha Ram Mukkherji, Hindu, 2,000 
: Brahmin ; age 51 years. | 
00 69 | “ Diamond Harbour Hitaishi” | Diamond Harbour| Weekly _ .., | Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hindu, 2,500 
(N). | 7 | Mahisya ; age 52 years. 
300 70 | “.Dhruba”’ (P) ... oes Ditto ..|Monthly .,.| Birendra Nath Ghosh, Hindu, 470 
Kayastha ; age 37 years. : 
00 #1 ‘‘ Education Gazette’ (NM) ... Chinsura wee | Weekly rae ‘Kumatdeo Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,500 
: 24 years. 
997 72 |* Faridpur Hitalshini” | Faridpur wv | Do. .«. | Raj Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, 900 
(N). Vaidya ; age about 77 years. 
500 66 ° 
Galpa Lahari” (P) eee | Calcutta | Monthly .,,| Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu, 1,200 
ee 3 Kayastha ; age 36 years. 
74 |“ Gdambhira” (P) .. | Malda ... -«- | Bi-monthly ..,| Krishna Charan Sarkar, Hindu, | 300 
Teli ; age about 28 years. iG 
| 75 | “ Gaud-duta ” (IN) oo | Bo, --| Weekly _,,, | Krishna Chandr,, Agrwalla, Hindu, 400 , i! 
660 Baidya. a 
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Bengali—continued. 


“ Grihastha” (P) 
“ Hakim” (P) ... 


“ Jangipur Sangvad” (NW) ... | Raghunathganj... |Weekly Sarat Chandra Pandit, Hindu, 
“ Sri Gauranga Sevaka’”” (P) | Murshidabad Monthly Lalit Mohan Banarji, Hindu, Brah- 
y eee min ; age 56 years. - 
“Hindusthana” (N) ... | Calcutts Weekly Haridas Datta, Bindu, Kayasthe ; 
| , : age. 42 years. 


“ Hindu Ranjika” (MN) «.- | Rajehahi Do. Kachimaddin 8 Sarkar, Muhammadan ; 
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“ Hindu Sakha ” (P) Hooghly - Monthly = a Ravyethirthe Hinds, 
oe : rahmin, | 
‘* Hitavadi”’ (N). Calcutta Weekly Manindranath Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 
ap 7 ; Be. | tha ; age 43 years, and 3 others. 
‘ Hitvarta ” (6) Chittagong Do. *Walage Lal Das Gaps, Hindn, 
ai 


rT Homeopathi-Prachar "9 (P) | Caloubée Probodh Chandra Sens scone 
| Brahmin ; age 40 years. 


|‘ Islam-Abha” (P) Dacca Do. Sheik Abdul Majid... 


*igiam-Rabi ” (N) Mymensingh 10. | Weekly Maulvi Naziruddin Ahmad, Musul- 
: : he. man 3; age about 34 years. - 


“ Jagat-Jyoti” (P) Calcutta | Monthly J soonene ct al Buddhist ; age 
- years. 


“ Jagaran” (N) | Bagerhat .- Weekly Ammen? Nath Basu, Hindu, 
yastha. 


“ Jahapnabi” (P) . «4 Celoutid: Monthly Sudhakrista Bagchi, Hindu, Brah- 
min ; age 30 years. 


“ Jangipur Samoad.”() Murshidabed ... | Weekly SO oe 


4 


“ Janmabhumi ” (P) Calcutta Do. .. | Jatindranath Dutta, Hindu, Kayas- | 
tha ; age 31 years. 


* Jasohar ”’ (N) Jessore | : Do. | ——_ Mobes Chaudhuri, Hindu, 
ayast 


“ Jubak’’ (P) ... : Monthly Jnananda Pramanik, Brahmo ; age 500 
39 years. 


** Jugi-Sammilani ” (P) . Radha Govinda Nath, Hindu, Jugi | About 2,000 
: age about 35 years. 


96 |  Jyott’’ (N) ... Kali Shankar Chakravarty, Bramin ; 2,000 
| age 46 years. 


97 | “* Kajer-Loke ” (P) | x Sereda Ebay Chatterji, Brahmin 
age 47 years. 


98 |*Kalyani’(N) | ; Bisweswar Mukherji, Goakiade age 
49 years. 


99 | “ Kangal” (P)... Calcutta \ «| Akinuddin Pradhan, Muhammadan ;' 
fe age 20 years. 


 Kanika” (P) ... , Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya, 
: ee Hindu, Brahmin ; age 38 years. 


“ Karmaker Bandhu” €®) ... | Caloutt Banamali Seth, Hindu, Swarnakar; 
: age 43 years. 
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Bengali—continued. 
“ Kasipur-Nibasi ” (N) 


“ Kayastha Patrika ” (i) 

* khuinavasi * (N) 

“ Krishak ” (P) 

“ Krishi Samvad ” (P) 

“ Kshristya Bandhav ” (P) ... 
“ Kushadaha” (P) 

‘‘ Mahajan Bandhu ” (P) 

‘* Mahila” (P) ese 

“Mahila Bandhav ” (P) 


“ Mahishya Mahila” (P)- 
‘“‘ Mahisya Samaj ” (P) 


‘“* Mahisya-Surhid ” (P) 


‘“* Malancha ” (P) 
‘* Malda Samachar ”’ (N) 


** Malancha ” (P) 
“ Manasi ” (P) 


‘* Mandarmala ”’ 
““ Medini Bandhab ” (N) 


‘ Midnapore Hitaishi" 
(N). 


“ Mosiom Witaishi of 


(N). 


“‘Muhammadi’’(N) ... 


“ Mukul ” (P) ... 


“Murehidabad Hital- 
shi” (N). 


‘* Nabagraha Prasanga " (®) - 


“Nandini” (P) (| > 


66 Natya ‘Mandir +b (P) 


4 é 


| 


Diamond Harbour 


ae 
-- | Calcutta 


Malda 


| Calcutta 


Do. 

Do. 

| Midnapore 
Do. 

Calcutta 


Do. 


.| Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, ‘Tonks, 


. | Kali Prasanna Das Gupta one 
.|Subodh Chundra Dutt and ‘others, 


...| Banwari. Lal Goswemi, Hindu, 


, Ashutosh Das Gupta Mohallengbie, 


Pratap Chandra Mukhariji, Hindn, 
Brahman ; age 69 ae 


| Upendra Nath Mitra, _— Kaya: 
stha ; age 32 years. 


Gopal Chandra Mykharji, His, 
Brahman ; age 53 years. 
40 years. 


Nishi Kanta Ghoeh, age about 45 
years. 


Mathura Nath Nath, Chuistian ; ; age 
about 50 years. 


Jagindra’ Nath Kundu, Hindu, 
Braima ; age 36 years. 


Raj Krishna Pal, Hinda, Tambit ; 
age 44 years. 


Revd. Braja Gopal Neogi, Brahma; ; 
age 59 years. 


Miss K. Blair ; age 60 years 


Srimati Krishna Bhabani Biswas eee 
Narendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kajvarta 


Haripada Haldar, Hindu, Kaivarte ; 
age 81 years. 


Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ; Hindu, 
Vaidya ; age 45 years. 


Brahioin. 


Hindu, Kayastha ; age 39 years. 


Umesh Chandra Das Gai: Hindu, 
Brahmo ; age about 56 years. 


Gosgaindas Karan, Hindu, Satgope ; 
age 25 years. 


Manmatha Nath Nag, Hindu, Kayas. 
tha ; age 38 years. 


Shaikh Abdur Rahim and Mozum.- 
mul Haque. 


Muhammad Akram Khan, Musalman; 
age 29 years ; and Maulvi Akbar 
Khan. 

Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; age 
39 years. 

Brahmin ; age 49 years. 


Hindu, Baidys ; age 31 years. 


Mani Lal Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; 
age 30 yeurn. 


‘Nikunje Bihari Datta, Kayastha; age | 


vay 3,8 


1,700 
6,300 


About 7,000 


1,000 


500 


500 


700 


ae 
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129 | “ Navya Banga * (N) eee Chandpur hii Weekly o> | Harendre | Kishor Ray: Hi 
ae os i ... 1 Gal : ne - se 7 ; 
130 | * Nayak (N) — aad "ieee Banarji, Brahman ; age 2 800 
131 “ Navya Bharat x (P) Do. coe Monthly eee | Devi Prasanna Ra Cha dh We 
eetinnn ; age 61 ae ucnuri, 1000 to 1,500 
132 | * Nihkar ** (§) eee | Contai eve | Weekly ee | Madhu Sudan Jana, Brahma: ag 
7 3 45 years. esa -" 
133 |“ Nirjhar ” (P)... eee | Calcutta --» | Quartely =... | Srish Chandra Ray, Kayastha ; age 500 
about 50 years. 
134 | ‘‘ Noakhali Sammilari ” (N) | Noakhali Town... | Weekly oes ge Rahman, Muhammadan ; age 500 
: years. | 
135 | * Pabna Hitaishi * (N);} Pabna son Do. .». | Basanta Kumar Vidyabinoda Bhatta- 650 | 
. charyya, Hindu, Brahman. 
136 | “ Pakshik Patrika’’(P) —... | Serampore we | Fortnightly ... | Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, 500 
} Kayastha ; age 35 years. 
137 | * Pallivashi ” (N) oe | Kalna aa | Weekly «| Sashi Bhushan Banarji, Hindu, 200 | 
Brahman ; age 49 years. | 
138 | * Pallivarta ” (N) ... | Bongong pei .1 Do. ..| Charu Chandra Ray, Hindu, 500 
Kayastha ; age 48 years. 
139 | “ Pantha ” (P) ... +. | Calcutta wee | Monthly —_....| Rajendra Lal Mukharji < 800 
140 |“ Pataka ” (P) ... ees| Do si Do. eo | Hari Charan Das, Hindu, carpenter | 500 
by caste, 
141 | “ Prabahini ’"(N) oe Do. eos | Weekly .«. | Amarendra Nath Ray, Hindu, Baidya; 4,000 
age about 27 yearn. 
142 | “ Prachar ” (P) ... | Jayanager ... | Monthly ...| Revd. G. ©. Dutt, Christian ; age 1,400 
47 years, | 
143 |‘ Praja Bandhu "” (N) _., | Tippera .«. | Fortnightly ...| Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 170 
varta Brahmin ; age 31 years. 
144 |" Prajapati"”’ (P) ack ae ...| Monthly —.., | Jnanendra Nath Kumar eee 750 
145 | ‘Prabhat ” (P) toe eS bas | Do. ... | Devendra Nath Mitra ees 200 
446 |“ Prakriti” (P) 1 i inn 5 OO. ... | Devendra Nath Sen ... Ane 1,000 
147 | “ Prantavasi’’ (N) ... | Netrakona ... [Fortnightly ... |Joges Chandra Chowdhuri, Brahman 800 
148 | “ Prasun ” (N) ... | Katwa eee | Weekly ... | Banku Behari Ghosh, Goals, sge 44 675 
years. 
149 | “* Pratikar” ((N) ...| Berhampore ...{ Do. ... | Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Hindn, 506 
Brahmin ; age 66 years, 
150 | “ Pratima” (P) we. | Calcutta ...| Monthly ...| Hari Sadhon Mukharji, Brahmin ; 500 
age 40 years. 
151. |“ Prativasi” (P) i oe moe Te vd .». | Satya Charan Mitra, Kayastha ; age 500 
; 32 years. 
152 |“ Pravasi” (P) wat soak DM ... | Ramanunda Chatterji, M.a., Brahmo ; 5,000 
age 55 years. 
153 |“ Priti’ (FP)... he ee ot. Do. .», |Pransankar Sen, M.A., Hindu, Baidya ; 300 
age 30 years. 
154 |“ Puhpodyan"’ (P) ooo | Da. ose.) 0. ee | Jnanendre Nath Bose eee 200 
155 | “ Rahasya Prakar” (P) ...| Do. ve} Dow .- | Purna Chandra De, Subarnabanik ; 300 
age 33 years. 
156 | “ Rajdut” (P) ... ost DO, eeo.| Do. +» | Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, Christian; 500 
| age 31 pears. 
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“ Sammilani "’ (P) 


‘‘ Sandes ” (P) 


66 Sanjivani iT (M) 


66 Sankalpa 99 (P) 


‘ Sansodhini ” (N) 


* Santi ” (P) 
6 Saswati 9? (P) 


“ Sansar Suhrid ”’ (P) 


“ Sebak ” (P) 


66 Senapati 9 (P) 


“ Serampore " (N) 


* Sisu ” (P) 


“ Sammilani” (P) 


 Sammilani ”’ (N) 


y 


Chittagong 


‘Bikrampur 


Calcutta 
Do. 
Dacca 


Calcutta 
Serampore 


Calcutta 


Quarterly 
Fortnightly 


Monthly 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


Monthly 


Fortnightly ... 


Bijay Krishor Acharyya, B.A., LL.B., 


/ 
— ” aes: sme - ' . x t ° ' ' / 
No.| ‘Name of pablication. | Where published. | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. | Giroulation. . 
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157 |“ stampur Darpan” (M%) =... | Rangpur oo. | Weekly eee | Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Hindu, 400 
| % | Brahmin ; age 47 years. . | 
158 |“ Rangpur Sahitya Parisead' Do. oe | Quarterly —_....| Panchanen Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Hindu, | 500 “ 
Patrika.” (P) Rajbansi. : | 
159 | 66 Ratnakar 99 (NM) eco. Asansol eee Weekly eon Abdul Latif, Muhammaden : age 23} 200 
years. 
| | | : fi 
160 | * Sabuj Patra” (P) ose | Caleutta -» | Monthly —... | Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Brahmin i 
| age about 40 years. : 
| : 
161 | ‘‘Sadhak” (P)... ove | Nadia eo | Do. .«. | Satis Chandra Viswas, Hindn, Kai- | 200 if 
| varta ; age 32 years. if 
: i} 
162 " Sahitya ry (P) eee Calcutta eee Do. eee | Suresh Chandra Samajpati ; } age 3,000 : | ; 
| about 46 years. i. 
2 | oi 
163 | “ Sahitya Pariead Patrika” (P)} Do. .. |Quarterly ...| Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 1,800 tae 
Vidyabhusan, Hindu, Acharyya by a 
et Cas.@ 5 age 49 years. | | | 
164 | ‘ Sahitya Sanhita’’ (P) «| Do. «ee | Monthly ..» | Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmin; 500 rit 
; | age 60 years. | | a 
165 | “Sahitya Samvad” (P)~ ... | Howrah e»| Do. | .|Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu, 8,000 § 7 
| : Brahmin ; age 34 years. ae Abs 
166 |“Sajt” (P) eee | Calcutta | De. «| Kshetra Mohan Gupta oes 300 
167 | “Samaj” (P) ... «| Do, ooo | Do. .. | Radha Govinda Nath ... ove | 700 
168 | “ Samaj Bandhu” (P) «ee | Do. «| Do. -»| Adhar Chandra Das... ose 450 
169 | * Samaj Chitra” (P) eos | Dacca svt De. ws. | Satish Chandra Roy ... ss 300 
170. | °° Samay "’ (RB) ose eos | Calcutta ooo | Weekly ... | Juanendra Nath Das, Brahmo ; age | 700 


60 years 
Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste | 


about 41 yoars. 


Christian ; age 46 years. 


Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury,. 
Brahmo ; age 45 years. 


Sivanath Sastri, M.a., and others ... 


Amulya Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 
age about 34 years. 


Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo ; 
age about 60 years. 


Sachipati Chatterji, Brahmin se 


Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ; age 49 
years. 


Sarat Chandra Dev, Kayastha; age 
49 years. 


Rajani Kanta Guha, Brahmo; 4_‘e 
44 years. | 


Revd. W. Carey ; age 57 years = we 


Basante Kumar Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 
tha ; age 34 years. 


Baradakanta Majumdar, 
Kayastha ; age 39 years. 


Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo ; age | 


_— 


Hindu, | 


Ri 
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189 


191 
192 


193 
194 
195 


196 


197 


198 
199 


290 
201 
£02 
203 
204 
205 


206 
207 


208 


| Suraj" (N) eae 


Bengali—continued. | 
“ Saurabha ” ..- soe 


“ Siksha-o-Swasthysa ” (P)... 


“ Sikshak ” (P) vs | 
“ Siksha Prachar” (P) —«.- 


“ Siksha Samachar” (N) --- 


‘“ Silpa-o-Sahitya ”’ (P) = -.- 
“ Snehamayi ” (P) 
" Sopan (P) eee 


“ Sri Nityananda Sebak ” (P) 


** Sri Baishnav Dharma 


Prachar ’’ (P), 


‘* Sri Sri Vaishnava Sangini ”’ 
(P). 


“Sri Sri Vishnu Priya- 
o-Ananda Bazar Pa- 
trika " (N). 

‘** Subarna-banik " (IN) 


“ Subrid’’ (N) ... ca 
“Sumati"™ (P) .. 


“ Suluid’’ (P) ... 


* Suprabhat” (P) 


“ Suhrid” (P) ... ov 
‘ Surabh °' (P) 
‘“Swarvakar Bandhav ” (P) 


“ Swastha Samachar" (P)... 


tt 


“Tambuli Patrika” (PP)... 


“Tambuli Samaj" (P) __... 


209 


210 


211 


| 


“ Tattwa Kaumudi” (P) 


‘“ Tattwe Manjari ” i 


* Tapaban " (P) nS 


Dacca 
Calcutta 


Barisal 
Mymensingh 


Dacca 


Calcutta 
Dacca 
Do. 


Murshidabad 
Burdwan 
Calcutta 


Do. 


Do. 


Bakarganj 


Dacca 
Calcutta 
Do. 

Pabna 
Calcutta 
Contai 
| Calcutta 


Do. 
Do. 


| 


| 


Do. eve 


Weekly 


Monthly eee 
Do. ‘es 
Do. mee 


Do. ae 


Do. 


Fortnightly ... 
Monthly 


Do. 
Do. ote 
Weekly io 
Monthly 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Fortnightly we 


Morthly 


a Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Chow- 


 s ra ‘ -_ 


Atul Chandra Sen, M.A., B.L., Baidya ; 
age 39 years. 


Revd. W. Carey.; age 56 years = ... 


dhury ; age 36 years. 


Abinas Chandra Gupta, M.a., B.L., 
Vaidya ; age 36 years. : 


Manmatha Nath Chakravarti éwe 


Hemendra Nath Datta, 


Brahmo ; 
age 37 years. 


Avinash Chandra 
Brahmin ; age 46 years. ~ 


Madhusudan Das Adhikari, Vai- 
shnab ; age 31 years. 


Rasik Mohan Chakravarti, 
min ; age 52 years. 

Kiran Gopal Sinha, Hindu, Subarna- 
banik ; age 30 years. 

Rama Charan Pal, Hindu, Kayastha 


age 40 years. 


Jatindra Mohan Gupta, B.L., Hindu, 
Baidya ; age 37 years. 


Sm. Kumudini Mittra, Brahmo ; age 
30 years. 


Kishori Mohan Roy, Hindu, Kayas- 
tha ; age 39 years. 


30 years. 


Baranashi Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; 
age 45 years, 


Nagendra Nath Shee, m.a., gold- 
sinith by caste ; age 41 years. 


Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, M.B. os 


Rajendra Nath Som, Tambuli ; age 
33 years. 


Rajkristo Paul and others, Hindu, 
Tambuli ; age 36 years. 


Shyama Charan Sarkar, 


Hindu, 
Kayastha ; age 40 years. 


40 years. 


Kali Charan Basu ; age about 41 
years. 


Kedar Nath Majumdar Bi Be 


Revd. A. L. Sarkar ove “on; : 


Kavyatirtha, | 


Krishna Behari Goswami oad 


Brah- 


Purna Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 


Hari Pada Das, B.a., Brahmo ; age | 


Lalit Mohan Das, m.a., Brahmo ; age 


‘eevese 


431 


300 


a ae 


eh ae ee ee Oe ee ee eee en 
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912 | Tattwa-bodhini Patrika”...'|Caloutta -  .:| Monthly © ais oo Nath Tagore, ‘Brahmo ; i age oe 300 
ere Sane years. i : 
? + 
913 | “ Theatre” (Ny? bere 3 Do. wis! Weekly © —«ss*| Moni- Lak Banerji, Brahmin ; “age! 10,000 
about 30 years. - ) 
914 |“ Toshini ” (P) wes | Dacca | Monthly —_...°| Anukul Chandra Gupta, Sastri ; age | 1,250 
42 years. } 
215 ei Trade Gazette ” (P) om Calcutta oot” Do. gg Kamal Hari Mukherji eee | 900 to 1 000 
916 | “ Triveni ” (P)... eee | Basirhat ee | DO. '«- | Satis Chandra Chakravarti, Brah- 
min; age 40 years, 
917 | “Tripura Hitaishi’’ (N) ... | Comilla woe'| Weekly -vo'| Afazuddin Ahmad | ae 1,000 
“ Uchchasa” (P) ee | Calcutta 6‘ Monthly __ .:.’| Bhabataran Basu, Hindu, Kayastha ; | . 150 
918 : age 33 years. : 
219 |‘ Udbodhana” (P) oe lee eco | Do. ... | Swami Saradananda ... nee 1.500 
220 | “ United Trade Gazette” (P)| Do. soo | Os -- | Narayan Krishna Goswami, Brah- 3,000 to 
; min ; age 48 years. 10,000 
221 | ‘ Upasana”’ (P) . : Morshidabad ... Do. e+» | Jajneswar Banerji, Hindu, Brakiaatn ‘ 300 
| age 56 years, 
222 |‘ Utsav” (P) ... -» | Calcutta oo | Do. -.» | Ramdayal Majumdar, w.a., and 100 
others. | 
223 |“ Yamuna” (P) we] Do. =i .». | Phanindra Nath Pal, B.a. 1 Kayeathe 900 
. | age 30 years. 
924 | * Vartavaha” (N) ee | Ranaghat .-» | Weekly .»» | Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 400 
Re | : min ; age 44 years, 
925 | ** Vasudha” (P) oe | Calcutta eee | Monthly .« | Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya uae 500 
226 | “ Vijaya” (P) .. : Do. ee | Do. ..'| Manoranjan Guha Thakurta, Hindu, 700 
| Kayastha ; age 52 years. 
227 | * Viswadut” (N) eal Howrah .o| Weekly ..«'| Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhury, 2,00¢ 
| 2 ee i | Hindu, Kayastha ; age 37 years. 
228 | “ Viswavarta”™ (N)_ ..- | Dacca +} De. «| Abinash Chandra. Gupta, Vaidya ; 1,000 
: age 37 years. 
229 |“ Yogi Sakha” (P) .» | Calcutta se | Monthly — ...‘| Adhar Chandra Nath, Yogi ; age 50 750 
| | years. . 
230 |‘ Yubak”’ (P) ... --- | Santipur at ... | Yogananda Pramanick, Brahmo ; 300 
| age 39 years. 
English- Bengali. 
231 |‘ Ananda Mohan Oollege|Mymensingh ...| Monthly _ ... | Kumud Bandhu Ohekravarti, Hindu, 300 
Magazine.” (P). Brahmin. . 
232 |“ wee College Magazine’’| Calcutta ee Do. .» | G. C. Basu a ses 600 
P). ° 
233 | “Dacca College Magazine” | Dacca -+ | Quarterly ...| Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidhu- 510 
(P). : bhushan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin. 
234 | * Dacca Gazette ” (N) Do. oe | Weekly wee | Satya Bhusan Dutt Roy, Baidya ; 500 
age 47 years. 
235 | ‘‘ Dacca Review” (P) ee | Do. --- | Monthly ... | Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhu- 1,200. 
mre bhushan Goswami. 
236 6 Frat ern " ese ece Calcutta ee Quarterly Pry) Kev. W. E. S. Holland eee 200 
237 |‘ Jagannath College Maga-| Do. --» | Monthly 2 Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahadur 900 
zine’ (P). > Brahmo. 
238 | “ Rajshahi College Magazine ” Dacca .-- | Quarterly | Board of Professors, 3+js rahi 300 
(P). College. 
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re pablished. | Edition. 


English-Bengali—concld. 


239 | * Rangpur Dikprac |. Reagpar ste 


kash " (N). 
240 rT Sanjaya ” (N) see 


241 | ‘Scottish Chorches College 
Magazine” (P). 


242 |‘ Tippera Guide” (N) = «=» | 


Garo. 

243 |“ Achikni Ribeng”(P) «+, 
244 |“ Phring Phring” (P) — «ss 
245 |“ Agraval” a si 


Hindi, 
246 | * Bharat Mitra" (N)... 


247 | Bie Bharat’ (NN)... | 


248 | Calcutta Samachar (N) =. 


249 | ‘Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika”’ 
, (P). | 


250 | * Dainik Bharat 
Mitra °* (N), 


251 |‘ Daragar Daptar” (P) ... 


252 | * Hind! Vangavasi”’ (N) 
253 |‘ Jaina Siddhanta Bhesker ” 
(P). 

254 | ‘ Manoranjan ”’ (P) ove 
255 | * Ratnakar ’’ (P) oe 


256 |“ Sevak”"(P) = a. ove 


Parvatiya. 
257 | Gurkha Khabar Kogat” (P) 


Persian. 


258 |“ Hablul Matin® (NN)... 


Poly-lingual. 
25) | ‘Printers’ Provider" (P) ... 
260 |‘ Sadhu Samvad " (P) sae 


Sanskrit. 
* Vidyodaya " (P) se 


No. | Name of. publication. | Whe 


‘Faridpar, one 
Caloutta oe 


Comilla eee 


Calcutta eee 
Do 

Do. in 

Calcutta coe 

Do. see 

Do. rT 

Ranchi “le eee 


Calcutta es 


Do. eee 


Darjeeling ove 
Calcutta bas 


Calcutta ose 


Howrah eee 


Calcutta ei 


Weekly 


Do. 


the. year.- 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Do. 


Monthly 


| Daily 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Monthly 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Monthy 


Weekly 


Monthly 
Do. 


Monthly 


Five issues i 


el 
: 


min ; age 36 years, 


Rama Neth Ghosh, Hindu, Kaya- 
stha; age @bout 41 years. 


Rajanj Kanta Gupta, Hiado, Vaidya; 
age 49 years. 


| E. G. Phillips se» ope 
D. McDonald eee Tt 


Babu Ambika Prasad Baghai, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 40 years. 


Pandit Ramananda Dobey, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 31 years. 


Radha Kishen Misser; Hindu. 
Brahmin ; agp about 40 years, 


Babu Ram Parat Kar, Hindu, 
Kshatriya ; age 28 years. 
triya ; age 28 years. 


Harikissan Josahar, Hindu, Keshea- 
triya ; age 38 years. 


Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain ; age 
about 40 years. | 3 | 
Brahmin ; age 51 years. 
triya ; age 38 years. 


Nawab Zadik Lal, Brahmin ; age 31 
years. 


age 61 years. 


Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan ; 
age 62 years. 


S, T. Jones eee . eve 


Nilananda Chatterji, B.L.; age 36 
years. 


Bhaba Bibhuti Bidyabhushan, mM.a., 


Name, caste and age of Kditor. t 


C f 


Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian ... 


Pu a. i 
Jyotish Chandra Majumdar, Brab- | 


Revd. J Watt, u.a., and 8. C, Ray | -. 


Chuni Lal Agarwalla éee eee 


. 


ba 


Ram Lal Burman, Hindu, Kgha- | 


Ishwari Prasad Sharma, Hindu, | 


Hari Kiasen Joabar, Hindu, Kehe-. | 


Revd. G. P. Pradhan, Christian ; | 


500 — = 263 


1,200 264 


265 
266 
400 267 
268 
263 


270 


1,000 


400 


1,000 


350 


Hindu, Brahmin ; age 32 years. 
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263 


264 


265 


266 


267 


268 


269 


yi | tonbS Yo oye bus 


ho eek! " (P) i ones 


“ Hinda Patrika ” (P) eee 


“Sri Vaishnava Sevika ” {P) 
Urdu. 

« ai-Hilal ” (N) +e 

 Al-Hilal*(N)° “si 

Resalut se (N) eee “ee 

* Resalut ” (P) ese | eco 

“ Tandrsut ” (P) in 


‘‘ Negare Bazm ” (P) re 


Lriya. 
‘“* Prachar "(P) °*° 
“ Utkal Varta ” 


Chittagong 
Jessore 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 


Do. 


Calcutta 
Do * 


eee 


Do. 


Monthly 


Do. 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Monthly _ 


. = 


| Kunja "Behari Tarkasiddhante, 


| Hari Mohan Das Thaknr... ose 


Brahmin. ~~ 


Rai Yadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur, 
Barujibi ; age 61 years. 


Maulana Abul Kalem Azad, Muham- 
madan ; age 32 years. 


Maulana Abul Kalem Azad, Mubsus. | 


madan ; age 32 years. 


Maulvi Golam Hassain, Muhammad- 
an ; age about 30 years. 


Maulvi Golam Hossain, Muham- 
madan ; age about 30 years. 


Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, Hindu, 
Kayastha ; age 43 years. 


Muhammad Sayed Hossan Askari, 
M.A. ; age 26 years, and another. 


Radha Charan Dass ae ove 
Mani Lal Moharana, Karmakar by 
caste ; age about 50 years. 


—— —_ — 


940 


400 


2,000 
500 
300 
400 


500 


500 
200 
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Additions to, and Alterations in, the Last of Indian Newspapers as it stood on 
Ist October 1914. 
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.—Fortien POLITICS. 


Tur Bangali (Calcutta) of the 19th April says that the Indians may 
__ gacrifice their lives and all in the service of the 
* Bhavi will not forget’ — the Empire, but whitemen will not for that reason 
leopard will not change his spots. overcome their feelings of ill-will and prejudice 
against Indians. They forget the services they receive from Indians readily 
and continue to persecute them as eg as before. The South African 
Englishmen have already forgotten the elp which the Indians rendered to 
them during the Boer War. They have forgotten that without the help of 
the Indians they could by no means turn the jungles of South Africa into 
wealthy regions. Nay, they even forget the present. Indian soldiers are 
now fighting in South Africa for the safety of that country. But the white 
men of the same country are, in Johannesburg, trying to pass a law prohibit- 
ing Indians from travelling in the same tram-cars as themselves. The 
Indians have submitted a petition to the Tramways Committee of the 
Johannesburg Town Council, protesting against such a law. In it they have 
written :— 

“ Your memorialists’ constituents vigorously protest against, the pro- 
posal to set aside special tram-cars for their use.. An experiment of this kind 
has already been tried by the municipality and has failed because, as a mea- 
sure of self-respect, they declined to use them, and they have resolved again 
to refuse to use them should the experiment, which they regard as a racial 
insult, be tried again. The same objection too lies against the use of trailer 
cars. The coloured population of» Johannesburg refuses to tolerate the 


suggestion that it is an outcast community unfit entirely for even accidental — 


contact with their white fellow-citizens.” 

Such meanness and heartless self-interest should have no place in the 
British ant over which rules His Most Benign Majesty King Emperor 
George V. 

5 The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 12th 
April, in the course of an article entitled as noted 
in the margin, observes that English statesmen 
should try above all to preserve the neutrality of 
Persia, because if her neighbours, taking advantage of the absence of troops 
in Persia, draw her into a war, one need not foretell the result. Surely the 
position of Persia will, in that case, be considerably changed, and the war 
will spread to Central Asia. This point is important in its bearing upon 
India to-day while opposition is easy. Admittedly Germany and ‘Turkey 
will, as far as they can, endeavour to kindle the fire of war in Central Asia. 
The return of the Consuls of Germany and Austria to Teheran vid Bagdad 
and Kirmanshah is significant. As they see that their progress in the war 
depends on their dragging Persia into it, they cannot be blamed for their 
political tactics. Englishmen should endeavour to attract the hearts of the 
Persian towards themselves. In the opinion of the paper, Englishmen can, 
1f they so desire, perfectly preserve the neutrality of Persia, which, perhaps, 


will be to their advantage. Otherwise it is to be feared that that advantage 
will be secured by others. | 


‘Tlie position ef Persia in the 
present war.” 


Il.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


3. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 17th April warmly praises 
Police guard peas the Victoria Mr. Clarke, the Acting Commissioner OF Fonee, 
oh nee seed ovat ftw ¥) for having withdrawn the police guard over the 
Victoria and Curzon statues on the maidan. It 

shows that the mutual respect and trust which subsisted between Bengalis and 
Englishmen are being restored, Let Bengalis prove themselves worthy of 
this trust. Mr. Clarke deserves praise for his good sense. He should soon 
become popular and, under him, the behaviour of the subordinate police 
towards the public is-also likely te-improve, and thus enlist more of popular 
co-operation and sympathy. sae. 


BANGALI, 
April 19:h, 1915, 
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of the eo eT pings ae 

n wanc r certain chauki- A sum of S. lo, 0 1s to _ given to t 
ian sty chaukidars who guarded the. railway Be 
during Lord Hardinge’s recent journey from Lelhi to Calcutta. Now under 
what head should this charge be entered # Probably the head should be 
“ Penalty for the folly of certain officials.” : 

5 The Dainik Chandrika, (Calcutta) of the 19th April says that the 

: resent recrudescence of theft and dacoities in 
The recrudescence of crime in Benoa] cannot be explained away as political, for 
Bevgal—Its cause, ; , : ’ 

. in many cases they are being committed by Musal- 
mans and up-country men and reports are current of inmates of houses being 
brutally oppressed by dacoits. We believe, continues the writer, that 
economics and not politics is the cause of the recrudescence of crime. The 
high prices have led poor men to break the law and disturb the public peace. 

6. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 16th April refers to the collapse of a 
recent gang-dacoity case after a trial of two 
months before Mr. Chotzner, Sessions Judge of 
Alipur. A lakh and a half of public money has 
thus been spent for nothing. Government should now seriously consider how 
to secure a good return for the outlay it makes in such cases. There is one 
and only one way in which it can be done, and that is for Government to accept 
as gospel truth all the evidence given by the police. 

7. The Srirampur (Serampore) of the 15th April writes that the 
informer who recently misled the Serampore 
; police and induced them to search the houses of 
some of the local volunteers who had been doing valuable sentry work there, 
ought to be prosecuted for giving false information. This is necessary in 
order to deter other evil-minded men from repeating pranks of this kind. 
The volunteers should also be asked to resume their watch and ward duty. 

8. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 15th April writes that it is undeniable 
that the Indian people, though they are sincerely 
: loyal, are not prepared to co-operate with the 

police. And the reason is that they utterly distrust that body. The recent 
futile search by the police of the houses of certain members of the Serampore 
Volunteer Defence Association explains the reason of this distrust. These 
volunteers were helping the police, and yet an informer’s report (subsequently 
found to be false) was enough to lead the police to suspect them. Why, are 
the respectable citizens of our country so very untrustworthy? Reliance on 
reports of spies like this has brought the police into trouble and discredit. 
Spies have now proved to be utterly unreliable. The police must know this. 
If the police did not suspect the Indians to be seditious they would not have 
indiscriminately searched their houses without proper inquiry, merely on the 
reports of spies. Until the police learn to trust us, there can never be any 
sort of co-operation between them and us. 


9. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 16th April learns from the Bengalee 


4. The Nayak (Calcutta) 


“A recent gang case of dacoits 
at Alipur. 


* Volunteers and _ the police.” 


Trust versus Distrust. 


‘He calls mea thief for whom 


at Chatra-Serampore. 


had been found, has come under the law. 


The police have had enough experience of late of how wicked people give 
false information against innocent men. Should the police then undertake 
to search people S houses on information received from outside without first 
ascertaining that it is true? Government ought to inspire the police 
with such a high sense of responsibility as will prevent them from harassing 
People giving false informa- 


innocent people by unnecessary house-searches. 
tion should also be punished. 


His Excellency Lord Carmichael isetequested to institute an enquiry 


into the Chatra-Serampore incident. 


newspaper that on the false information of a man 
{commit  theft”-—-House-searches 00 had a grudge against the Chatra-Serampore 
Defence Party, the police searched the houses of 
ere ee seven members of the party, but found nothing 
incriminating in them. The informer’s grudge against the party was that 
they discovered a stolen bicycle in his (the informer’s) father’s rented house. 
It is indeed a wonder that while the houses of members of the party have been 
searched, neither the informer nor his father, in whose house a stolen bicycle 
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10. The Barigavasi (Calcutta) of the 17th April writes that the Seram- 

we pore Defence Association was a _ volunteer 

“ Village Defence Agsociations and organisation of ouths which did yeoman’s service 

the police. bike in helping the local police in sup PreMeINE crime. 

Recently, however, these men have suspended their work in a uff, because the 

police searched the houses of some of the members of the Association on the 

report of a spy. What will those people now say who complain that the 
public do not. co-operate with the police ! 

11. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 20th April considers 

those mistaken who think that Government has 

Government and the Mussalman- 4 ynointed the new committee to whitewash the 

pers bomb‘ cese. ‘alias on whose conduct aspersions have been 

cast by Sir Ashutosh in his judgment in the Musalmanpara bomb case. The 

aper asks the people to reserve their judgment till the publication of the 

ndings of the committee, for, if they do so, they will have reason to feel 
gratified at the action of Government. | 

12. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 16th Avril, referring to the Musal- 

: manpara bomb case inquiry, complains that the 
The Mussalmanpara bomb case obj ect with which t e committee has been 
wediand appointed is not quite clear trom the press 
communique. 

13. The Charu Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 13th April says that Govern- 

thas ment have not let the public know the personnel 
of the committee appointed in connection with 
the Musalmanpara bomb case, and the latter are, therefore, rather doubtful as 
to the committee serving any useful purpose. It has, of late, become the 
fashion to appoint a committee for supporting the acts of the police whenever 
they happen to be censured by the High Court. Such committees were 
appointed in connection with the Midnapore and the Hoti Mardan cases, but 
their results were not at all satisfactory. It is not, says the paper, for the 
good of the country if a committee is appointed to criticise the decision of the 
highest tribunal in the land. : 
14. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 17th April refers to the recent 
withdrawal of the proceedings against Lal Mohan 
De for complicity in the bomb outrage on Mr. 
_ Gordon, late Subdivisional Officer of Maulvi 
Bazar, Sylhet. This is not the first instance in which a political case has fail- 
ed in this way. It means harassment both to the courts and to the accused. 
Cannot something be done to prevent farcical exhibitions like this ? 

15. The Barisal Hitaishi (Barisal) of the 12th April writes :— 

Indian officers of the police complain of the 
criticisms which often appear against them in the 
Indian Press and which serve to weaken their power and thus render them 
unable to cope with the steady increase of dacoities in the country. Dacoits 
stand in no fear of the weak police and any act of zulm committed by them 
(the police) is immediately made the subject of a complaint in the law court. 
Nor do police officers get any mercy from their superiors in such a case. 
While the police complains of a lessening of their powers, the public say 
that they have too much of it, To some extent, however, the police and the 
public are both in the right. It cannot be denied that there has been a decided 
falling off in the standard of morality in the country, and ‘that theft, dacoit- 
les and similar crimes are on the increase, many of them being the work of 
educated persons, and the police are powerless to bring the offenders to 
justice. They apply the same weapon against both educated and illiterate 
criminals, and consequently the former, who are in many cases men of means, 
and very astute, often escape punishment. The result is, that the public 
find fault with the police. A little zulm practised on an illiterate criminal! 
often makes him divulge the names of his confederates, but if such a thing 
be done to an educated .criminal, the police are put to trouble. Hence they 
do not dare to oppress literate criminals even though, by so doing, they may 
succeed in catching other criminals. There are in the present-day police 
such efficient. though conscienceless officers as there were in the old times. 

ur modern Indian police officers are generally soberminded men, but men 


The Maulvi Bazar bomb case. 


‘* The police,” 


without any life soto say. The officers are recruited from a class of men who 
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are naturally of a timid disposition. Besides, the excessively large niimber 
of their European superiors, of whom they stand in great awe, deprives them 
of all capacity for independent and efficient work, and makes them anxious 
only to retain their appointments somehow or other. We would, therefore. 
suggest that Indian police officers should be recruited from colleges and 
trained to act with independence and behave themselves as true citizens of 
the Empire. 

16. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 13th April has the 

following :— ae 

The Indian people do not help the police in 
arresting criminals on account of the illtreatment which they sometimes 
receive at the hands of the latter. A few days ago we heard of the high 
commendation from the Superintendent of Police bestowed on certain young 
men of Serampore who had formed an organisation to help the police in 


Police and tle people. 


detecting dacoities and murders in the said village, and now we hear that a | 


search has been made in the houses of some of these very young men. The 
result is, that although nothing suspicious has been found in their houses, 
these young men have been deterred from helping the police any more. Gov- 
ernment should pay particular attention to such a state of affairs. 


17. The Birbhumvasi (Rampur Hat) of the 15th April is glad that His 
Excellency the Governor has promised to reform 
the police. It would be a travesty of truth to say 
that the public have any faith in the police, and this want of faith is by no 
means desirable. There are, however, now many good and honest men in the 
police, and the paper hopes that better relations will before long be establish- 
ed between the public and the police. 


18. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 17th April writes :— 

‘ | At the present moment thefts, dacoities and 
is besa pein a yt gos outrages are daily increasing so fast, not only in 
[udian police. ‘ Bengal, but over the whole of this  exten- 

sive Empire, from the Himalayas _ to 
Cape Comorin, that it has become difficult for people to pass their days in 
peace. They are apprehensive of a sudden raid by dacoits on their houses at 
any moment. This anxiety has been felt only for a short time; in fact, since 
the perpetration of the Garden Reach and Balliaghata taxi-cab dacoities. 


A sweetmeat-seller at the Burdwan railway station lately received an 
anonymous letter threatening an early attack by dacoits on his house. 
Terrified, he put up notices to the effect that he was a poor man and it would 
not be profitable for dacoits to rob him. This incident shows what the state 
of feeling among the Bengali people is. Why did the sweetmeat man put 
up this notice? Was it not in fact a proposal on his part to make a humble 
appeal to the dacoits and enter into a compromise with them? It seems 
that the inoffensive and unarmed people of India are no longer able to pass 
their days free from anxiety. 


The authorities declare that the police do not get the help or co-opera- 
tion of the public in detecting crimes. For example Lord Carmichael the 
other day said :—‘ For the honour of Bengal it is desirable that better rela- 
tions between the police and the public should prevail and that the police 
should come to be looked upon as a real force on the side of justice.” His 

ixcellency went on to praise the courage and devotion to duty shown by 
the Bengal Police in certain recent cases. No one will complain that this 
praise was wholly unjustified, but nevertheless this unqualified praise of the 


‘* Police reform.” 


police from His Lordship’s lips was taken by many men as a mere protest 


against the opprobrium cast on the force by the High Court in connection 
with the Musalmanpara bomb case. Certain Anglo-Indian papers have made 
this praising of the police by Lord Carmichael an occasion for venting their 
spleen against Bengali newspapers by showering a heap of abuse on them. 
We have no intention of discussing their random talk on this occasion, but 
we give below some instances of the misdeeds of the police. 


Our readers have not yet forgotten how the police sought to get Nagen- 
dra Nath Sen Gupta hanged. It is difficult to tell how many Nirmal Chan- 
dras and Nacendra Naths would have died untimely deaths unjustifiably but 
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for the existence of the High Court, and of independent and fearless J udges 
like Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Mr. Justice Fletcher and Mr. Justice Mukheriee. 
Lord Carmichael complains that the public do not help the police. That 
‘s true. Police officers are many of them people of this country. Why then 
should their countrymen fear them so much ? The reason is that the police are 
prone to commit oppression. Our policemen, whether they may or may not 
arrest real culprits, are absolutely unequalled on earth in their capacity to 
subject innocent men to harassment. We need not f° far for illustrations. 
One cannot have much praise for the intelligence of the police when one finds 
them searching the motor-car of Nawab Shams-ul Huda for bombs. Recently 
the members of the Volunteer Defence Association of Serampore were sub- 
jected to an unexpected and astounding affront. These volunteers helped the 
police in preventing crime, and during their three months of activity they 
won the approbation of the local officials. Nevertheless, on the information 
of some unknown spy, the houses of the leaders of the Association and of 
some of the members of the body were searched. The search was a failure. 
No doubt this is a fit reward for their unselfish labours. The Association 
have determined to discontinue their labours in future. Let Lord Carmichael 
decide where the blame rests now. After this, will people still ask why the 
public do not co-operate with the police? The fact is that what is wanted 
is a real reform of the police,—and no amount of irresponsible abuse of the 
people will help the situation. | 
Some of the police spies are mean-minded creatures. Gokul Chand, 
recently convicted in connection with the Delhi Club bomb outrage case, 
was proved to have bought two bombs himself and thrown them in order to 
prove the existence of conspirators. It is not strange that a force which 
includes such selfish and despicable spies should exhibit lapses from duty at 
every step. It is the machinations of men like these which often lead to the 
harassment of inoffensive and loyal citizens, and yet we are told that we do 
not co-operate with the police. Let Government consider how people can 
be expected to submit to insults in return for seeking to co-operate with the 
police and to risk their lives in trying to face without arms dacoits fully 
armed. ‘Well may the unhappy people of India ask: ‘“ Where are we to 
turn for help?” 
19. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 14th April, referring to 
“The people and the police.” the Hon'ble. Babu Surendra Nath Banerji's 
_ speech in the Bengal Council on the subject of 
police reform and His Excellency Lord Carmichael’s reply to it, says that the 
whole country takes pride, like His Excellency, in the heroic conduct of 
Bengali police officers in the face of almost certain death. But still Govern- 
ment knows, as well as the public do, that the police stands in need of reform. 
Why it stands in need of reform, His Excellency will understand if he studies 
the report of the Police Commission under the Presidentship of Sir Andrew 
Fraser. The ao Court also have in many cases, such as the Comilla shoot- 
ing case, the Midnapore bomb case, the Bahra dacoity case, the Chitpur 
murder case and the Musalmanpara bomb case, passed severe strictures on 
the conduct of the police. But unfortunately none of the censured police 
officers have as yet received any punishment from Government in consequence 
of their having been so censured. On the contrary, people see them promoted 
to higher positions. The public has, therefore, been naturally led to believe 
that censure by law-courts is a very good ground for promotion in the police 
service. It is hoped that if the Commission which has been appointed to 
enquire into the Musalmanpara bomb case finds anything against any police 
officer, he will be removed from the service. : 


(6)\—Working of the Courts. 


20. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 17th April aig with the sugges- 


The Patus Hich Court. tion made by the recent Bihar Provincial Con- 

; Beg catia ference that the new High Court at Patna should 

be subordinate, not to the Local Government, but to the Government of India 
direct, like the Calcutta High Court. 
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21. 'The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 17th April sppports the prayer made 
to Government by the recent Mukhtears’ Con- 


Mukhtears and civil courts ference that mukhtears should be allowed to prac- 


tice in civil courts. 


(d)—Education. 


22. The Darsak (Calcutta) of the 16th April sag cA deprecates the 
movement started by certain Indian publicists in 

“ What is wanted—food or edu- favour of mass education in this country. An 
— extension of the present system of apey educa- 
tion, which has already created serious unrest in the land, can only be described 
as an unmitigated pe f Apart from the question of literacy, as distinguished 
from education, our masses often possess a faith in the Purans, which exercises 


a distinctly moral influence on them, keeping them from crime and deceit and - 


the like. Again, money which some would like to spend in prone this 
so-called education should be spent in promoting industrial development, 
which may make the necessaries of life somewhat easier to obtain than they now 
are. 

23. The following is a full translation of a paragraph which appeared in 

the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 12th April :— 
““ Ravindranath and his poems” Among the questions in the English paper in 
in a University examination. the last B.A. Examination was one requiring an 
essay to be written on “ Ravindranath and his 
poetry.” We are unable to make out on what principle and on what ground the 
paper-setter inserted thie question. 

For no examination ot the University is Bengali poetry a subject for 
study. Hence it cannot be expected that every candidate for the B.A. 
Examination has studied Ravindranath’s poems. Very little leisure is left to 
Naar of 20 or 21 years of age, preparing for the B.A. Examination after 


aving somehow passed two previous examinations, to make a critical study 


of Ravindranath’s life and poetry. 

Nevertheless, for Bengali boys the question was not a particularly incon- 
venient one. For they had in their memory vague recollections of the writings 
of English critics of Shelley, Browning and other poets, and could easily apply 
them to the compositions of Ravindranath, no matter whether they ever knew 
anything about those compositions or not. But did the paper-setter consider 
what he might expect from Musalman, Bihari or Christian students? 
Expressions like “ the world’s poet” and “ the poet of the universe ” may well 
adorn the pages:of a:monthly magazine, but it is not justifiable for an examiner 
to show his “ sectarian bias ” even in a University examination. Some we 
are saying that Babu Heramba Chandra was the paper-setter. Why did 1S 
love for the poet and love for Brahmoism find expression in such an unsuitable 
place and such an unsuitable manner ? 

24. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 16th April urgently pleads for a 

ka édusatiendl wales system of vernacular education in Bengali high 

schools. At present Bengalis have in their early 
youth to learn through the medium of a foreign tongue, and the acquisition 
of a knowledge of that medium absorbs all their energies. The existing 


system stifles all originality of thought. Yet, strange to say, Bengali publi- 
cists in their Congress and Conferences have given this matter no serious 
raga As it is, the Bengalis are being killed both in body and mind every 
y. | 
25. The Suraj (Pabna) of the 12th April takes strong exception to the 
‘Gets slain a Oe of most non-official members of the 
onan tak * Supreme Legislative Council to the principle of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Rayangar’s resolution to impart 
education on a vernacular basis up to the Matriculation standard. The 
theory that a lingua franca like English is necessary for the well-being of 
India is false, for the history of man independent countries shows that a 
common language is not-necessary for the political welfare of a country. The 
ground, however, of the absence of suitable text-books on all subjects in the 
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; 
vernacular languages’rests on a sounder basis. ‘But this want can be easil 
supplied if the great scholars and scientists in the country find it neoesesity 
for them to write such text-books in the,vernaculars. / | 

The writer, however, thinks that instead of first making vernacular the 
medium of education up to the Matriculation standard, a beginning should 
he made at the other end, that is to say, vernacular should be the medium of 
education in the highest. classes of the University as, for instance, the M.A. 
classes, and examinations of those classes also should be held in the verna- 
cular. If thus the Professors of these classes are required to teach their 
subjects in the vernacular, there will soon be many vernacular text-books in 
the market. The difficulty in making vernacular the medium of education 
up to the Matriculation standard lies in the fact that Matriculates educated 
in this manner will find their intermediate and B.A. standards too stiff fo 
them. : 

26. The Birbhumvasi (Rampur Hat) of the 15th April is fully in 

| _, ... favour of ‘placing education in India on a 
eee ee ati" "° vernacular basis and refuses to believe that by so 

eae me _ doing'English education will ‘receive a check. 
The paper also suggests that Philosophy and Science should be taught in the 
Calcutta University through the medium of Bengali. The journal is grieved 
to learn that the resolution moved in the Imperial Legislative Council regard- 
ing vernacular education has been thrown out. But this need not discourage 
the Indian public, for sooner or later the thing is bound to succeed. 

27. The Resalat Nee se = i Eo ig oP cm vy chs 

‘ n awab Syed Nawab Ali Choudhury in his Budget 
re speech sciedaty objected to the saabiiienent of 
the Hastings House School and observes that as a true representative of the 
community he made a very reasonable speech on the subject. . His objection 


was that as Moslem boys would not be able to avail.themselves of the education | 


imparted at this institution, any allotment of funds for this school, which is 
meant for the rich only, from provincial funds, the bulk of which is contri- 
buted by. the poor masses, would ‘be *improper. The journal says that it 
should be remembered that the papers regarding the school were kept secret 
by Government until the Budget debate, and the public had no knowledge of 
matters regarding it. It continues :—‘ We know that the Maharaja of 
Burdwan and landlords having similar notions had secured the sanction of 
Government to this proposal before ascertaining the views of the public. We 
congratulate the on’ble ‘Member on‘his doing a great service to the public in 
this matter.”’ 

28. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 15th April writes :— 

Cu _ The number. of students in the pathsalas has 

Senauk © Paes Aawindled and the authorities explain it as being 

| due to the floods in the Burdwan Division. But 

why has the number of students who.go through the pathsala courses of study 

in the middle schools increased? The answer is that people do not care to 

send their children to schools where no English is taught. Pathsalas will 
cease to exist before long unless one or two English books are taught in them. 

29. Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. Pim’s ‘remarks about the delay of the 
United Provinces Congress Committee in reply- 
ing to Government’s letter asking for their views 
| about the establishment of a technological school 
in the United Provinces, the Basumati (Calcutta) of the 17th April admits 
the justice. of the observations and‘thinks:it.a shame that Indians do not care 
to devote to the service of their country the time and energy that they ought 
to. At the same time the paper takes exception to the long time—seven 
years—which Government have taken to consider the scheme which has not 
yet been carried out. It cannot be said that the opening of such a school will 
bring in the millenium; but, on the other hand, if the young men who will be 
trained in this institution fail to find any employment, the existing discontent 
in the country will be intensified. 

30. The Siksha Samachar (Dacca) of the 7th April says that in a recent 
meeting of the Muhammadan University Com- 
mittee at Aligarh under the Presidentship of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rafiqul, it was unanimously 


A technological school in the 
United Provinces. 


The Muhammadan University 
Committee. 


held by all the speakers that the Musalman community was not prepared to — 
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accept the condition of official control contained in Sir Harcourt Butler’s 
' Hindu University Bill as the basis of a Muhammadan University scheme. 


| (e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. | 
MosLeM HiTalsHt, : 31. The Moslema Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 16th April views with 
April 16th, 1916. alarm the s read otf plague and cholera in 


‘‘ Plague and cholera in Calcutta.” Calcutta an ascribes the prevalence of these 

epidemics to the awfully: dirty and insanitary 
condition of many parts of the city. The paper is, however, certain that the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust will be able to remove all this mischief, though 
its operations may cause inconvenience to many people individually. 


(f)—Questions affecting the Land. 


NIMAR, 32. Considering the distress’ which has been caused to the people of 
anus es i _ Bengal by the war in Europe as well as by the 
PPB. « oxamege scl ll foe at failure of crops this year, the Nihar (Contai) of 

‘ : the 6th April fully supports the representation 

made by the Bengal Landholders’ Association to Government for the sus- 
pension of settlement operations in the province. : 

(h)\—General. 
Recor 33. The Biswadut (Howrah) of the 13th April is glad at Mr. K. C. De’s 
epeisia as eo 6 Te ew appointment. He is the first Indian to hold 
such an office. He has always been a brilliant 
man, both as student and as public servant. 
Peart 34, The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 16th April is glad at Mr. K. C. De’s 
Ibid ‘pcg and hopes that he will be confirmed in 
; is new office in time. | 

ee 35. The Chinsura Vartavaha (Chinsura) of the 18th April also 
Thid. expresses great satisfaction at the new appoint- 


ment of Mr. K. C. De, and hopes that he will 
gradually be promoted to a Divisional Commissionership or the Chairmanship 

of the Calcutta Municipality. 
a _36. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 16th April is very glad that 
| “Mr. K. C. De's promotion.” the Hon’ble Mr. K. C. De has been appointed 
Secretary in the General Department; he is the 
first Bengali to obtain the distinction. The paper praises Mr. De’s many 


oe of head and heart and says that his promotion is a fit reward for 
is merit. 


eaten ae. 37. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 17th April is glad at Mr. K. C. 
M Seiiiashian * De’s recent preferment. This is the second 
occasion in which an Indian has been appointed 
Secretary to a local Government, the first being that of Mr. P. Rajagopal 
Chanar. - We hope Mr. De will, in his new post, show the same wisdom and 
good sense which he has been hitherto showing in the offices he has filled. 
HITAVADI, 


38. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 16th April refers with pleasure and 


“hs asia oben gratitude to the appointment of Mr. Bhupendra 
goin ee Begone Rath Mitra, ead to be Controller of War 


April 16th. 1916, 


Accounts. 


greta nigece ae 39. Referring to Mr. Swan’s report on the industrial development of 
ee ee eo, Bengal, the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 
SY Gas ge | etn Anetl weiton -... 
report On the industrial develop- Pp Ss: 
ment of Bengal. In the past India was not only a great raw 
: material-producing country but also a _ great 
manufacturing centre. During Musalman rule articles manufactured in 
India were considered best in the world. Subsequently, however, they failed 
to compete successfully with cheap machine-made articles of Europe, and 
thus gradually the Indians lost their manufacturing industries. Germany 
and not England made enormous gains through this collapse of Indian 
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industries, but England's. lpve. fer come 3 made. her blind ever to her own 
inferiority to Germany in the commercial field..: Now, however, the war‘has 


opened her eyes and led her to. realise that the commercial despoliation-of her 


Indian subjects by Germany, means lgss.not only: to the Indians but to herself 
as well. SA e waled. also, that, >. not.only to Indians but to herself 


ealise Mb 1P,15,8, Saar Lo in¢ 
as well that the former have t& % end, on. Germany for even: the bare. neces- 
saries of life.’ India, she now, feels, is,capable, of. producing every. article 
required in modern civilised life, | | 

Mr. Swan has truly said that,.efforts.at industrial development in Bengal 
have failed wigs want of capital and able and expert management: ‘But 
the reason why there was want of capital and good management is that at 
the time when people were eager to develop industries, that is to say 
during the swadeshi movement, the police began to direct their tender atten- 
tions towards the rich men who backed them with capital. Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandi invested money in swadeshi industries.and he is 
not yet a knight. Babu Brajendra, Kishore Acharyya, laid. out, capital. in 
swadeshi affairs, and detective officers. are still after him, This scared away 
all other capitalists from the field of swadeshism. Good and able. men.also 
shunned all swadeshi concerns for the same reason. It is thus that. swadeshi. 
enterprises were ruined by want of capita}.and Bpod. management, 

Tfnow Government earnestly seeks to develop industries in this country 
there will be no lack of capital and able management. We say again, as.we 
have said a hundred times before, that anarchism has its origin in poverty, It 
will vanish like morning mist as soon as industries are developed in. the 
country and suitable employment found for educated young men. : 

40. Referring to Mr. abet re ore On ake (Gal ikke in. Bengal 

r ) . the Dainik rika (Calcutta) of the 20th 
an April suggests that. a portion. of the, steadily; 
growing funds of the co-operative credit societies should be deyoted to. the 
establishment of small industries under Government supervision. It, .is 
Government which has, by introducing high English education in Bengal, 
made.so many worthless creatures of our countrymen, and it is proper that: 
it.should: atone’ for its folly by helping in the revival of swadeshi: industries 
and thus providing educated Bengalis with the means of earning a livelihood: 
The paper cannot find fault with the remarks which the. Englishman: has. 
passed’ in this connection against our Babu community, which are by: no 
means without justification. But mere abuse will do no. good,. nor the 
publication of Government reports. The suggestions made in’ Mr. Swan’s: 
report, concludes the paper, ought to be given effect to. 
41. The Bangali wae of the 16th April asks why. Government: 


Report on the industrial devel is delaying publication of the report. of. the: 
ment of Bengal. meee NEN Committee(?) which was appointed under: the 


epee development of Bengal. The report will surely be very useful to 
t e pub ic, ee | : 7 SD set ae 
42, The, Bangali.(Caleutta) of :the:20th.April, referring to Mr. Swan’s 
‘Phe ond of the theekd Sia i. report on the:industrjal revival of Bengal, writes. 
Mr. Swan's Report. | ~SC*«*:«é‘ SH Atvappears that the main cause-of the failure 


Fis of our.industrial concerns-is to be ‘sought ‘in our. 
lack of patriotism. If,we really.loved: our .country, we- would love’ our: 


countrymen also, and in running joint-stock concerns fed by their money 
would take as much care,of their mohey.as of our own. We could not possibly 


prove dishonest in such. a case, 
43. His Excellency — (teen cae IR writes Be cher peed 
' mensingh) of the.18th April, has given a hint 
Act in Bengal © te Rete tha the Defocoe of the Realm Act will soon be 
brought into operation.in certain parts of Bengal. 
Such a law is necessary only for a country engaged in war; but as Bengal has 
nothing whatever do with the war in Europe we fail to find any justification 
for setting the new law in operation in this province. Offences, for the sup- 
pression of which the ordinary laws of the land would have been quite 
sufficient, haye been, brought.under the scope of the Defence of the Realm Act; 
but we still doubt whether it will be able to punish wicked men properly, 


ST 


Presidentship of Mr. Swan to enquire into the! 
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though it will be a source of no end of harassment to innocent and unoffending 
sie : toe peor. 
44. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 19th April says that of the 
- causes which have led to the inordinate rise of 
prices some are within the power of men to remove — 
or mitigate. But it will not do for the people to depend on Government alone 
to do this. The well-to-do men in the country, whose wealth comes from the 
poorer classes, ought to co-operate heartily with Government in this matter 
and try by every means to relieve the present distress of the poor labouring 
classes. 


* 


High prices. 


45. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 16th April has the 
| | following :— 
ioe Provinces Easeainey The throwing out by the House of Lords of 


the proposal for an Executive Council for the 
United Provinces has afforded unbounded pleasure to our contemporary of the 
Englishman. Ever since the transfer of the Capital to Delhi, the paper has 
been nourishing a grudge against Lord a ey =) and it never misses an 
opportunity to give vent to its ill-feeling against His Excellency. The failure 
of the scheme of the United Provinces Executive Council 1s taken by the 
Englishman as a discomfiture for Lord Hardinge, and it has written 
a long article on the dire misfortune which His Excellency’s proposal would 
have brouphit upon the country and upon the bureaucracy which governs it. 
The paper makes capital of the opposition which the proposal met with in the 
Imperial Council, from Sir Reginald Craddock, Sir Harcourt Butler and Sir 
Robert Carlyle, who are strongly against the idea of giving an Executive 
Council to a province under a Lieutenant-Governor, the more so because one 
of the members of the Council is likely to be an Indian. Now, since such 
eminent members of the bureaucracy as the honourable gentlemen above-men- 
tioned, are so much against the scheme, and since it will but find: a high 
appointment for a single Indian in-the United Provinces, why make all this 
pother about it? The United Provinces, or any other province for the matter 
of that, will not certainly go to rack and ruin because of the want. of an 
Executive Council. Nor do we think the presence of a single Indian in an 
Executive Council will for all time to come relieve the people of any province 
of the ills which mortal beings are heir to. It isa pity that the silly men who 
agitate for things like this would never have their eyes opened. They never 
for a moment care to think that they can do immense good to their countrymen 
if, instead of wasting their energies in agitating for impossible things, they 
direct their attention to the improvement of their society, arts, industries, com- 
merce and agriculture. Let the just and righteous people whom God has 
laced to rule over us busy themselves with the work of the administration. 


hat we should do is to improve our own material welfare according to the 
latest modern fashion. 


46. In connection with the United Provinces Executive Council and 
ibid, _ the opinions that have been taken on the subject 


; cs bY Sir James Meston of influential persons in 
those provinces, the Daintk Bharat Mitra of the 15th April says :— 


The talukdars and zamindars of Bihar and the United Provinces are not: 


bold enough like those of Bengal to care little for Government officers in the 
expression of their views. At the time when the circular order was issued 
and the opinions of the talukdars of the United Provinces were going to be 
taken, they thought that Government was against giving them the Executive 
Council and therefore declared themselves against it. But now that they 
have come to know that there is nothing to fear when the Viceroy and Sir 
James Meston are in their favour, they ask for a Governor with an Executive 
Council. We are sure that if the opinions of the talukdars be retaken, not 
even five men among them will be found protesting against an Executive 
Council for their provinces. Ge. | | 
The Agra people are educated men and are not afraid to support 
the political associations 1n their demand for an Executive Council. The 
general public of the province have no independent views of their own, for 
they are quite ignorant of what an Executive Council is and of what benefit 
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‘+ will betothem. But Sir Harcourt Butler and Sir Robert Carlyle say some- i 
thing different in this connection. They say that the Hindus and Muham- : 
madans of the provinces are not on good terms, and if the members of. the e 
Executive. Council. are selected from among one community the other ‘e 
community will raise objections against it. The educated men, they say, may : 
‘ suggest that. members should be selected by turns from among the Hindus 

and the Muhammadans, but the general public would not hear of any such 
thing and troubles will therefore arise in the work of the Council. Now we 
are to see whether the ill-feeling between Hindus and Muhammadans are 
such that they would quarrel among themselves if either community did not 4 
get a man of their own in the Council. oes | : 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. | | 


47. The Darsak (Calcutta) of the 16th April apprehends that the joint. - 
movement in the United Kingdom against the use == . 

ve ance movement i» of liquor, headed by the King-Emperor, may 
De eae armen ers Bceatbly do harm to India, in that it may lead to . 
large quantities of liquor made in England being dumped in this country | 
and sold cheap, thereby encouraging intemperance among our masses. But ) 
good may arise if Europeans here, too, similarly promote temperance amongst 
therfselves and actually discourage the drinking habit among our people as 


well. We earnestly waitto see the lead being given in this matter by the ‘| e 
Viceroy. 7 (yay 
48. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 17th April writes :— Prcsnn mito 

Gurcissin's canchiiene of beans We do not know how far the report about 


Germany’s being willing to have peace is true; but 
if she has really dictated the terms of treaty that she is reported to have, it 
must be said that she has not yet been able to realise the future that awaits 
her. We hear that she is having reverses both in the eastern and western 
theatres of the war. It will be a mercy when this devastating war comes to 
an end, and we hope that the United States will mediate and bring the conflict 
to a rg | close. : oo 


49. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 12th Srraenanict 


OF THE HABLCL 
a _ April, writing on the subject indicated in the ae saa 
the wan nPostion of the Turksin margin, says that the foundation of the war was csi 
really laid before 1907. In that year the Anglo- 
Russian treaty was concluded, in which reference was made to the settlement 
of the Macedonian question, the object in view being the isolation of Turkey 
from Germany and ‘Austria because the Entente Powers knew for certain 
that an alliance would be formed between Germany, Austria and Turkey. | 
The plan of the Balkan war was designed for the purpose of besieging the 
Turks and isolating them from Austria and Germany, and the plan otf the 
distribution among the Balkan States of Turkish territory, as settled in the 
London Conference, was so prepared as to effect her complete isolation from 
Austria and Germany. Really this was a political victory gained by the 
Entente Powers over the Riliance Powers. The diplomatic efforts of 
Germany and Austria in the London Conference did not prove effectual. 
Hence they had to wait until they got a‘ pretext in the murder of the Crown 
Prince of Austria and his consort. Their first aim was to crush Servia and 
establish their communication with Turkey. Having failed in that they 
tried to win over Bulgaria and Roumania to their side. In this too they 
failed. In short the greaiedt blow to the Entente Powers is the isolation of 
England and France from Russia and that to the Alliance Powers is the 
isolation of Germany and Austria from Turkey. 
__ The paner observes that in this war the ‘Turks have hitherto gained 
nothing but have lost much. Their first loss is the military losses which it is 
impossible for them to make up in the present condition of their finances. ie 
At the very outset of the war Cyprus and Bussorah were annexed by the (aie 
British while Egypt passed out of Turkish hands. The position of Turkev (ae 
in this war is a very important one, and it is to be seen how Germany and | niet 
Austria can do good to Turkey. If Germany herself is defeated, the fate Pi 
of Turkey can very well be imagined. One of the Young Turks has published ais 
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irks triéd to strengthen then 
ce with England, France ‘and Russia, “but, 


that it was 


countries was very great. are 


50. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 13th ~April has the 
following :— _— | 

The United States and the war. _ We are quite amazed at the conduct, not of 

Oe. - Germany alone but of the United States also. The 


United States are supposed to be observing a neutral attitude as regards the 
war in Europe, but. the: United States Government have not raised a single 
word of protest against. the diabolical atrocities which. German soldiers. are 
committing in, Belgium, France and Poland: A nation which prefers self- 
interest to righteousness and manliness does not deserve to be called a nat 

of men. Itis this dreadful ideal of'selfishness which the West holds up before 


_& Nation 


the East, but Asia will not be captivated by European civilisation any more. 
The war has shown up Europe and America in their true colours. There are 
in Europe only three countries whose peoples have not lost their manliness; 
and they are England, France and Russja. _ Fie on such civilisation! - 
51. The Moslem: Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 9th April writes :— 
; ot octois >. We had an idea that. the Russian naval power 
Bain Predominance in the in the Black Sea was a négligible quantity and 
: that Turkey’s Navy, reinforced hy. the Goeben and 
the Breslau was more than able td cope with ‘it, Indeed, in the early ‘part 
of the war, Turkey’s ships bombarded the Russian ports on the Blac Sea, 
but the tables have. now! apparently been ‘turned. Russian — ships - recently 
bombarded Trebizond, Sinope and other Turkish ports: on the’ Black: Sea, 
chased and damaged the Goeben and the Bréslau, and sank many Turkish 
ships, containing provisions and stores. Lately the Russian Navy has begun 
forcing an entry into the Bosphorus. Her ships are shelling the forts at the 
mouth of that,Channel. It'is a question how long Turkey. will- be able to 
withstand this, attack, coming as it- does simultaneously with an attack by 
the English and French warships on the Dardanelles. - Once the English 
warships pass the, Chanak fort, the way will be open to them to Con- 
stantinople. Reports indicate that Germany has given up all hopes of 
successful resistance here. . For instance, the departure of Von der Goltz, the 
German Military Governor of Constantinople, seems rather suspicious. 
Peaks’ can, now, be saved only by some Providential interposition. in. her 
avour, .. . SS ee ‘ 
22. The following is a full-translation of an article which appears in 


* iat Dodane tg a the Basumati (Calcutta) of the 16th April :— 


uates Chaadan * The speech with which Lord. Carmichael 
eS gy Closed this year’s budget debate in the Bengal 
Legislative Council was not wanting in his natural affability, but there was 
some ill-concealed evidence of His Excellency’s impatience. He did not fail 
to praise the work done by the non-official members of the Council. « He said 
that if anybody compares the draft of a Bill with the Act he will be convinced 
of the enormous ne ae Government get. from non-official.members in the 
iscussions take place in the Legislative Council at times 

and votes are also taken. The amendments proposed by non-official members 
are sometimes accepted by Government and sometimes rejected: and now and 
then the law concerned 1s modified according to the spirit. of those amend- 
ments. A careful examination of such things will give one an idea of the 
amount of help which non-official members of the Legislative Council give to 


belongi ‘ ‘at embers consider themselves as 
onging to the “ opposition.” I[n England there are two political parties. 


framing of laws. 


Government. Often, however, non-official m 
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When-one of these carries on-the work of administration the other-constitutes 
‘tself into what is known as the “ opposition ~ and protests against the acts 


of the party in power. Such a system does not exist in this country. And 


that is why when the late Mr. Hume proposed to Lord Dufferin to establish 
an association for social reform in this country, His Lordship, who was at 
the time the Viceroy of India, could not deny the necessity of a political 
association in India.  ‘‘ The absence of an opposition in this country ” said 
Lord Dufferin, “ prevents Government from ascertaining the independent 
opinions of the public at large. An idea of these opinions would be of great 
advantage to Government. The establishment of a political association in 
this country would serve the purpose of an ok eagae- side.” Asa result 
of these observations the Congress was established. But our “ opposition,” 
like. our politics, is nothing but child’s play. Non-official members of 
Legislative Councils now-a-days consider themselves to be the “ opposition.” 
We fail to make out why Lord Carmichael 1s so anxious to remove this 
erroneous idea from their minds. He expressed a similar opinion in the 
Legislative Council on a previous occasion. He said, “ Why do you try to 
defeat us by votes? What do you gain by doing so? In England if the 
‘ opposition ’ can defeat the Ministerialists they become Ministers themselves. 
In this country Big shall never obtain charge of the administration whatever 
you may do. hy then are you anxious to defeat us by votes?” In other 
words, since you can never weaken our power, why make fools of yourselves 
by filling the skies with your noisy oratory? We said at the time that Lord 
Carmichael had plainly pointed out to us the boundaries within which rights 
should be restricted—that His Excellency had explained to us the true nature 
of the rights, the possession of which was considered by our gaseous political 
agitators as the summum bonum. 
~ Lord Carmichael has said the very same thing again on the present 
occasion. Moreover, he has given vent to some anger in his remarks, and we 
should consider why he has done so. He says that if there be any “ opposi- 
tion ” in this province, it is the Governor himself; that is, it is he who can, if 
he likes, undo a Government measure or change an administrative policy. 
These remarks of Lord Carmichael have quite elated the Statesman 
newspaper. His Excellency’s speech has a rather pugnacious tinge about it. 
He says: “ In England the ‘ opposition ’ think that they can govern the 
country better than the Ministerialists; and so they are always eager to 
defeat the latter and take the work of administration in their own hands. 
It is not possible, however, to defeat the Government in this country, and 
so it is nothing but foolishness for non-official members of the Legislative 
Council to act as if they were in England.” 
_ We know all this very well. We have on many occasions realised the 
fact that we have no right to meddle in the work of administration and that 
our protests have no value whatever. If our protests had been worth any- 
thing the Age of Consent Act would never have been passed. Sir Andrew 
Scoble, the then Law Member, plainly said at the time of the passing of that 
law that in cases of conflict between, religion and morality, the latter should 
be given the preference. But who will fix a standard for this morahity ? 
here are many different opinions as to this standard. We all know the 
morality Germans are giving evidence of in the present war in Europe. 
That Germany, who stands pre-eminent among the countries of Europe in 
learning and science, whose sweet poetry. has charmed the world, whose 
philosophers have dispelled the darkness of superstition, and who by her 
scientific researches has contributed much to the progress of mankind, has ask- 
ed Belgium to break a treaty on penalty of being destroyed by roaring Krupp 
guns, tried to persuade Switzerland to abandon her neutrality, and is flood- 
ing Europe with human blood. Who will judge of this mortality? In our 
country a fallen woman gets no forgiveness. In England also the marriage 
vow binds the husband and the wife by a tie lasting till death. But in that 
country adultery severs this bond; and it cannot be said that a woman who 
ie adultery is not taken.as a respected member of society if she marries 
gain. 
If our protests had any value, an arrogant Governor like Lord Curzon 
could not have defied the unanimous opposition of the whole of Bengal and 
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partitioned the province without any justification; we say, without any. 
justification because the annulment of the partition has done no harm to 
the administration of the country. Lord Morley, the then Secretary of 
State for India, did not repeal or modify the measure, and the agitation which 
was started against it all over the country proved but acry in the wilder- 
ness. Later on the King-Emperor himself annulled the measure out of his 
own generosity and not asaresultofour protests. =| : 

_ If our protests were worth anything, the Universities Act, the Calcutta 
Municipal Act, and the laws regarding meetings and newspapers would not 
have been passed. oes 

If our agitation were of any value, silumtaneous Civil Service 
Examinations would have been held in England and India, Indians would 
not have been treated as beasts in the Colonies within the British Empire, 
and the industries of this country would have been developed under a pro- 
tective tariff. : 

Again, if our co-operation had any value, it would have been impossible, 
for Lord Ripon to be insulted by the Ilbert Bill agitation. | 
But the same Lord Curzon, who partitioned Bengal in defiance of the 
unanimous protest of the people of this province, was made to change the site 
of the Victoria Memorial by the protest of a handful of European merchants. 

Our protests are worth as much outside the Legislative Council as inside 
it. Government command a majority in the Council. And what if they 
did not? Even a cool-headed and affable Governor like Lord Carmichael 
cannot brook opposition. He has plainly said that the victory of non-official 
members of the Legislative Council does no harm to Government. Is it 
then the object of those members to injure the interests of Government? 
Their object is nothing but to bring to the notice of Government the wants 
and grievances of the vast population of this country, remove from the mind 
of Government the erroneous ideas they may happen to be labouring under, 
for no Government in the world is infallible; and lastly, to modify the acts 


of Government to some extent by making them acquainted with non-official 


opinion. Belonging as they do to a subject race, their acts like their politics 
have only one object, viz., begging. Whether on the Congress platform or 
in the Legislative Council they can do nothing but beg. | 

They beg for Government’s favours and so deserve their mercy and not 
their anger. We, therefore, fail to see why the protests of such men should 
tax Government’s patience or make a naturally cool-headed Governor like 
Lord Carmichael lose his temper. 

If, however, His Excellency’s recent remarks serve to quench the ardour 
of the “ opposition party ” for displaying their oratory in the Leigslative 
Council and enable them to understand what co-operation really means, 
much unnecessary waste of energy will be prevented. Lord Carmichael’s 
warning to the non-official members of the Legislative Council is not unlike 
warning the actor who has taken up the réle of Bhima (the Pandav Prince 
who killed his antagonist, King Duryyodhan, by breaking his thigh) not to 
think himself to be Bhima in truth nor to break Duryyadhan’s thigh by 
striking him with a mace in reality. If they take this warning they will be 
doing good to themselves. , 

03. Referring to the amount of money which has recently been spent by 

“ Failure.”—Political activities the people of Bengal over the Congress at Madras 

of sdatelad Bakestie as well as on the conferences which have lately been 

a held in this province, the Basumati (Calcutta) of 
the 17th April writes :— 


These propaganda for “ the salvation of India ” have cost Bengal about 
a lakh of rupees, which would have removed the scarcity of water in at least 
2,500 villages and thus saved the lives of lakhs of men and women. We have 
during the last 30 years seen thousands of men killed by diseases while our 
Babus busied themselves with the political salvation of their country. Want 
of food, scarcity of good drinking water, absence of proper medical aid and 
the neglect of sanitary laws kill crores of men in India every year, though 10 
the statistics compiled by Government the mortality is estimated at a much 
lower figure ; and, indeed, it is not possible to make out a true estimate in a vast 
country like this. Everybody knows of this appalling loss of life but no one 
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cares a straw for it. Whom then will this “ salvation of India ” benefit if the 
country is steadily depopulated like this? Well, whatever our Babus do, they 
do for the futherance of their own self-interest and not for the benefit of the 
people at large. The Congress and conferences and what not keep these agita- 
tors perpetually before the er eye and bring them something for their 
pockets also. And that isall that our“ patriots — care for. If these eminent 
folk had really meant to do any good to their country, these 30 years of their 
activity would have brought about immense changes in the condition of our 
province. We all know how villages, inhabited by really public-spirited men 
or containing mills and factories managed by Europeans, have been made free 
from malaria. But how many Bengalis care to forego the artificial luxuries 
of a town life and live in their old village homes! Our Babu “ patriots ” 
have so far done nothing but earn a cheap renown for themselves as orators or 
journalists ; nor will they ever be able to do any good to their country until they 
give up their hypocrisy and become honest men. It is the want of honesty in 
them which has served to make all these conferences and meetings an egregious 
failure, however much they may have been a success from a spectacular point 
of view, and however loudly those to whom they bring riches and renown may 
proclaim their virtues. | : i eee 
54. The Pravahini (Calcutta) of the 12th April says that nationalism is 
a new idea developed in Europe, and unknown to 
ancient peoples. Patriotism in ancient times in- 
variably meant love for the race, and 


What are these signs of ?—Spirit 
underlying the political activities 
of educated Indians. 


never love for the country. The idea of a’ 


nation composed of members of diverse races and religions inhabiting one 
and the same country had its birth first in England and was subsequently 
developed in Europe by the French Revolution. In India the people had never 
entertained this idea of geographical nationalism. To them a nation con- 
sisted of men belonging to one race, speaking one language and professing one 
religion, no matter in what country or countries they lived. The present-day 
nationalism of the Indians is an attempt at imitation bred in them by their 
study of English literature. It is notintheir blood and is, consequently, 
doomed to die, for nothing sham can live in the domain of love. The Indians 
have a past for which they have a high respect and in which they glory. They, 
therefore, want to show their English rulers that they are not inferior to them 
in civilisation and capacity. All their imitations of English habits and 
English ideas, their congresses and conferences and even their mills and manu- 
factories are the results of their eagerness to prove themselves equal to the 
English. They heartily resent any thing said or done to establish or maintain 
the superiority of Englishmen to them. Thus the Ilbert Bill agitation gave 
rise to the Indian National Congress movement. It is a movement on a new 
line unknown to the Hindus of the past and foreign to the natural trend of the 
Hindu mind. The purpose of meeting and interchange of thought which con- 
gresses and conferences are now intended to serve, used to be best served among 
the Hindus in a manner most congenial to their character by religious festivi- 
ties. But these festivities do not attract the notice of the English Press and 
so do not serve the present purpose of the Engiish-educated Indians. Hence 
they have forsaken the old method and adopted a new one. This new method 
has its origin in merely a spirit of imitation and is not really anarchical. The 
Indians will soon get tired of it and then it will perish. If, however, the 
English rulers of the country be foolish enough to persecute this child’s play, it 
may change into a determination and a real struggle. | 


55. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 16th April says that in the present 


ae war the loyalty of the Indians has passed through 
BES sie eee: OF Te ge ceded ‘of re and no one can Bens suspect te 
genuineness. Just before the commencement of 

the war a class of Anglo-Indians preached in England that India was seething 
with unrest and anarchy, and that the lives of Englishmen was most insecure 
in it. Sir Henry Cotton has given an apt reply to this most malicious and 
false charge against the Indians in his article, “ India—now and after.” A 
summary of this article is given here. In it Sir Henry says that the war has 
thoroughly disproved the charge of disloyalty against the Indians. They 
are, however, incapable-of making their loyalty to the British raj felt to the 
Same extent as the colonials can do. . For, while the colonials can freely enlist 
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as volunteers to fight for the cause of the mother-country; ‘the Indians have 
not the privilege to show their loyalty in this most patent and forceful manner, 
Their Government have not in fact-given them, barring a few soldiers in the 
army, any opportunity of showing their loyalty during this war besides pray- 
ing to God for the welfare of their Sovereign. There is still time to enable 
the Indians to show their loyalty by extending to them the privilege of free 
enlistment in the army and navy. It 1s nowa hundred and fifty. years since 
the Indians first came under British rule, and yet they have not got arms, not 
to speak of self-government on colonial lines. ; we 

56. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 16th April, reviewing the Bengali 
year which has just closed, writes :— 

The great European war broke out and what- 
ever its ultimate outcome may be, it has done this good that it has utterly 
silenced those calumniators who dubbed us disloyal. Indeed the war caused 
an exhibition of exuberant loyalty over the whole of India the like of which 
has not been witnessed since the Royal visit, some years ago. The Indian 
troops on the field are displaying great heroism and all people now admit 
that they are second to none in military prowess and efficiency. Naturally 
we expect some political concessions at the close of the war, but it is for the 
future to show whether those expectations will be realised. In the mean- 
time we had hoped that Government would help us to resuscitate some of our 
extinct industries, taking advantage of the cessation of German and Austrian 
imports. But so far Government has not done as much in this direction as 
could be wished, and signs are not wanting that Japan is actively striving to 
occupy the gap left by this stoppage of German and Austrian imports. The 
Defence of India Act is held by the ordinary public to have been unnecessary. 
Some of the Sikhs who escaped arrest in connection with the Komagata Maru 
affair apparently are stirring up strife in the Punjab. In the Musalmanpara 
bomb case, the police have been held by the High Court to have behaved in a 
way which casts a stigma on their good name. What is wanted for a reform 
of the police is not only a raising of their salaries, but also the punishment 
of those members of the force who are convicted of wrong-doing. There’has 
been of late a serious recrudescence of crime which has created great panic 
among the people. The failure of the police to prevent these crimes does not 
certainly redound to their credit. The prevailing high prices of the neces- 
saries of life may have to some extent led a number of people to commit these 
crimes. Nosigns are apparent that these necessaries will become any cheaper 
soon. Government has stopped the export of wheat and it may similarly 
stop the export of rice also. The recommendations of the District Adminis- 
tration Committee have created public alarm. They do not suggest any 
measure of real reform which will add to the contentment of the people. Sir 
Sankaran Nair will, it 1s said, be the next Education Member of the Govern- 
ment of India. If true, all India will be pleased. But Indians will deprecate 
the rumoured selection of Mr. Kenrick, the Advocate-General of Bengal, to 
be Sir Ali Imam’s successor. As regards the Hindu University, it is some- 
thing to be glad.of that it is going to be created, though under considerable 
oficial control. The Islington Commission was not expected to do us much 
good, and Mr. Gokhale’s death leaves us with still less hopes of any good being 
done by it. We hope for an extension of Lord Hardinge’s term of office 
which will close next November. Cases of fatal assault on Indians by 
uropeans still continue. 


o7. Reviewing the past Bengali year, the Samay (Calcutta) of the 16th 
April writes :— | 

Bengalis are still as fond of service as ever, 
they have not yet learnt self-reliance sufficiently. It remains to be seen what 
willbe the effect of the official proposals to split up our bigger districts. 
Foodstuffs are now very dear and show no signs of becoming cheaper. It is 
time Government took steps to stop the adulteration of our foodstuffs. Kabuli 
oppression is still as rife as ever. Political crimes are occurring frequently, 
and it is not proper that Government should suspect the whole population for 
the misdeeds of the few and pass repressive laws. The police persist in their 
futile and irritating policy of. indiscriminate house-searches. We wish all 


success to our rulers in the war, for they are fighting for justi inst un- 
righteousness. , SNE FOE JURHCS Age" 


Review of the (past) year. 


‘ The past year.” 
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58. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 18th April writes emphati- 
cally of the neglect on the part of Bengalis which 
allows the village tanks to fall into disrepair. Our 
Babus can spend money on clothing and ornaments for their womankind but 
grudge anything in re-excavating a tank. They would not observe the com- 
monest sanitary precautions and yet blame Government for the insanita 
condition of the country. Such people deserve to die. All the money which 
has been spent on conferences and iy Ope if spent on the sanitary improve- 
ment of the country, might have had y this time relieved the country of the 
difficulty about a pure water-supply and we would not die like worms now. We 
only know how to create a sensation but have no aptitude for serious work. 
59. In connection with the Indian Civil Service Examination, the 
| a _ Calcutta Samachar of the 15th April says :— 
a oo We do not know why it is that the subjects 
: of Native States in India are not admitted to 
the Indian Civil Service Examination while the residents of England as well 
as the subjects of other European Powers domiciled in British India are 
allowed to do so. 
60. The Kasipur Nivasi (Barisal) of the 14th April heartily supports 
e the movement set on foot for the extension 0 Lard 
tatiaers clita the term of Lord Hardinge’s term of office. The paper also con- 
doles with His Excellency on his recent bereave- 
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Notz.—(N.)—Newspapers. (P.)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


Name of publication. W here published. Edition. 


atte)» 


* Caicutta Budget” 
(N.) 


“Calcutta Journal of Me- 
dicine”’ (The). (Ps) 


“Calcutta Law Journal” 
(The). 


“Calcutta Medical Jour- 
nal’? (The). (P.) 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Monthly ... 


| Fortnightly 


Monthly ... 


| §§ Galoutta 
tor” (N.) 


Specta- 


Calcutta University 


) Magazine.” (P.) 


* Calcutta Weekly Notes ”’ 


“Case Law ” (P.) ne 


“ Collegian ” ure 
“ Culture”’ (P.) ove 
“Current Indian Cases ”’ 


(P.) 
* East” (N.) 


: 


16 | Field and the Calcutta 


17 


18 


19 


Weekly Advertiser.” 
(P.) 


{ 


“Food and Drugs” 


‘* Gardener's 


Magazine ”’ 
(P.) 


“ Glory” €N.) 


“Hablul Matin *(Eng- 
lish edition). (N.) 


: Health and Happiness ”’ 
(P.) 


* Herald” (N.) sis 


“ Hindu 
(N.) 


Patriot ” 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
i, 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Dacca 

Calcutta 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto . 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Dacca 


Calcutta 


we | Weekly 


Monthly ... 
Weekly ~ ... 


Monthly .... 


Fortnightly 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
| Quarterly ... 
Monthly see 
| Do. ee 
Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
Daily ‘on 
Weekly ... 


age 69. 


Dr. A. L. Sarkar, 1.™.s., 
about 43. 


min, vakils, 


Kayastha, age 51, and Dr. 
50. 


and Hem Chandra Datta. 


39. 


45. 


Gan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 47 
age 38. . 
Hem Ch. Banarji, Brahmin, age 59 


age 57. 


age 57. 
Kalachand Sarkar, Benia, age 33 


Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age 46 


about 30. 
Sarat Ch. Ray, Kayastha, age 47 


Hem Chandra Datta, Kayastha, age 48 ... 


» Satgope, age 


Hara Prasad Chatarji, Hindo ‘Kayastha, 
and Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu Brah- 


\ 


Dr. Rai Chani ] Lal Basu, Behadur, Hindu 
‘Purna Chan- 
dra Nandi, Native Christian, age aboat 


.| Lalit Mohan Ghoshal, Brahmin, age 40, 

Khagendra Nath Maitra, Kayastha, age 

Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Barrister-at- 
Law, Hindu Brahmin, age about 41. 


Mohim Chandra Ray, Khatriya, age about 


Nripendra Nath De, Kayastha, age 38 ... 


Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, | 


(1) Mohim Ch. Sen, age 62, (2) Ishan 
Ch. Sen, (3) Durga Nath Ray, Brahmos. 


Dr. Karttk Ch. Basu, m™.B., Kayastha, 


Bhuban Mohan ie. Hindu Kaibarta, 


Gyan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 46... 


Priya Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, age 


No. Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulatior. 
1|* Amrita Bazar | Calcutta ne Daily -oe | Manmatha Nath Banarji, Brabmin ae 1, 400 
Patrika.” (N.) | 
9 |** Ananda Mohan College |Mymensingh ... | Monthly ... | Kumud Bandhu Chakrabartti, of Jessore, | 300 
Magazine.” (Pe) Brahmin. 
3 |* Bengalee” (N.)_ ... | Calcutta ev» | Daily .{/ Surendra Nath Banarji, Brahmin, 5,000 


- §00 
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J 
No. Naie of publication. | Where pubied. | Edition. | — caste and age of, Editor. ‘ Circulation, / 
P : ne at : a a 
94 |‘ Hindu Review” (P.) «+ Calcutta oe Monthly ves Bipin Ch. Pal, Hindu Teli, age 50 . 6) 0545. 909 
»5 |\“Hindu Spiritual Maga-| Ditto ve L Do. ace _ a ror Kayastha, age 60, and 400 
in e.”” (P.) ) | | — anti 10sh, j / 
96 |‘ Indian Case Notes” (P.)| Ditto ove Do. +. | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 1,000 
: age 38. (Suspended.) 
‘ere ae 
97 | *tndlan Empire” (N.) Ditto oe | Weekly... | Hem Ch. Datta, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 . 2,000 
28 |“ Indian Express" (P.) ...| Ditto «| Monthly ... — Ch. Basu, Hindu Kayastha, age | 100 to 250 
j an ial 
29 |“ Indian | Homeopathic| Ditto | Weekly ..-| Dr. Sarat Ch. Ghosh, Hindu Kayastha,| = 500 | 
Reporter.’ (N.) age 46. | Discontinue l 
. 7 for the 
; present. 
| 
30 | “ Indian Homeopathic | Ditto eae Do. _.«- | P. Mazumdar and J. N. Mazumdar, M.D. 200 
Review.” (N.) | 
31 | “ Indian Medical Record| Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Kaviraj Anukul Chandra Bisarad, Hindu | | 800 
(The). (P.) Brahmin, age 38, and Committee. 
32 |‘ Indian Messenger” (N.) | Ditto ... | Weekly ... | Pratul Ch. Som, Brahmo, age 52 oe 600 
33 | indian Mirror” (N.)| Ditto ... | Daily --- | Satyendra Nath Sen, Hindu _ Baidya, 1,200. 
| age 36. , | ) 
34 | * indian Nation” (N.)| Ditto ...| Weekly  ... | Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 31 eee 800 
35 | ‘Indian Royal Chronicle” | Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Shamlal De, Hindu Subranabanik, age 47 | Unknown. 
(P.) | 
36. |“ Indian World” (The)| Ditto ... | Weekly Prithvis Ch. Ray, Hindu Kayastha, age | 500 to 1,000 
(N.) 40, ) (Suspended.) 
37 |‘ Industry ” (P.) ... | Ditto ‘ae Kishori Mohan Banarji, Hindu Brahmin, 1,000 
| . age 36. 
38 | sodern Review" | Ditto one Rama Nanda Chatarji, Brahmo, age 60 ... 2,000 
(P.) . 
39 | *Mussaiman ” (N.)...| Ditto ...| Weekly ... | M. Rahman, Muhammadan, age 34 — 1,000 
40 | * National Magazine (P.) Ditto ...| Monthly ...| Kali Prasanna De, Hindu Kayastha, 500): 
: | age 67, 
41 |“ Regeneration” (P.) ...| Ditto ..| Do. ...| Abinash Ch. Ray, Brahmo, age 36 a 200 
42 |*Rels and Rayyet”| Ditto see | Weekly .., Jogesh Ch. Datta, age 64 ee 350° 
(N.) | 
; ee 
43 | “ Review ” (P.) «xo | witto ... | Monthly ...| Jogendra Rao Bhagawan Lal, Brahmin, 400 
+; age 33. 
44 |“ Telegraph" (N.) ...| Ditto -» | Weekly ... | Satyendra Kumar Basu, Hindu Kayastha, 2,500 
age 32. 
45 |‘ Unity and the Minister’ | Ditto oe Do. ...|M.N. Basu, Brahmo, age 75 ... | 400 to 500 
(N.) 
46 | University Magazine’ | Ditto +» | Monthly ...| Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 390 
—(P.) 7 age 38. 
le a World and the New| Ditto ---| Weekly ...| Mohim Ch. Sen and Khettra Mohan Datta,’ 400 
Dispensation.” (N.) : age 60, both Brabmos. ) 
48 |‘ World's Messenger” (P.)} Ditto -| Monthly ...) Sundari Kakhya Ray, Hindu Mahisya, 400 
age 28. ) 
49 | ** World's Recorder’ (P.) | Ditto Oe me 2.700 


; 
.. 


Kali Pada De, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 We 
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307. Lord Carmichael acknowledged, writes the Hablul Matin, . that 
_ there was a feeling of dissatisfaction, even among 
Lord Carmichael and Police the Europeans as regards the methods of the 
pence? Indian police. But at the same time His Excel- 
lency paid a high tribute to the devotion and courage shown by certain police 
officers in dealing with political crimes. Shamsul Alum and Nripendra Nath 
Ghosh’ had died like soldiers at the post of duty and strengthened by their 
heroic conduct the claims of the Hindus and Moslems of Bengal for admis- 
sion into the military service. His Excellency the Governor was pleased to ob- 
serve that the police officers by their indomitable courage had given the lie direct 
to the accusation that the Bengalis were cowards. There can be no differ- 
ence of opinion regarding this enconium passed upon a body of public 
servants who have proved themselves true to their salt. At the same time, 
both Government and the police officers should recognise the importance of, 
securing the co-operation of the law-abiding citizens for the preservation of 
order. A feeling of mistrust and suspicion can never lead to'confidence and 
friendship. The vast majority of the police officers are Indians. Indeed, 
the European element is confined to the work of page supervision. The 
investigation and detection of crime are entrusted to the Indian officers. 
Most of these are Hindus or Moslems belonging to respectable families. 
Surely, they ought to know that a want of courtesy is deeply resented by 
their countrymen. The police officers have to seek the assistance of the 
public in securing evidence in support of the prosecution. That cannot be 
done by rude behaviour, or a domineering attitude, but by appealing to the 
necessity of maintaining order and assuming conciliatory manners. It is 
the interest of the great bulk of the law-abiding citizens to support the 
police in putting down crime and punishing the evil-doers. Yet, one finds 
that it is easier to secure evidence in civil and criminal cases, in which private 
individuals are parties, than on Crown prosecutions. Surely this is an 
undesirable state of things and ought to be rectified. The paper is glad that 
His Excellency the Governor has realised that there is a general reluctance on 
the part of the Europeans and Indians to come in contact with the police. 
People are willing to submit to wrongs rather than apply to the officers of 
the law for the redress of their grievances. In Europe and America, things 
are different. The police officer is looked upon as the guardian of law and 
order, the champion of the oppressed and the poor. In this ‘country, the 
police are as much objects of fear as the dakait or the robber. Why should 
such be the case in India? It cannot be said that the people of this country 
have natural sympathy with the criminals. On the contrary, they are reput- 
ed to be the most law-abiding and peaceful race on the face of the world. It 
is a constant subject of grievance with the police officers in this country, that 
they never get active co-operation of the public in the work of the investiga- 
tion and detection of crime. It is due to a certain extent to the lack of public 
Spirit among Indians. But the evil can be minimised to a considerable 
degree by a conciliatory attitude on the part of the officers of the law them- 
selves: Such a demeanour will facilitate the work of the police and retrieve 
the good reputation of the department, which counted among its members 
_ certain officers who had died as martyrs in the discharge of their duties. 
308. The Telegraph regrets very much that the inhabitants of Seram- 
The Biseeniece Vilas Vis pore who formed themselves into village defence 
Committe. SSS SC COMMttees have, in dudgeon, given up the idea 
; of serving the community and the local police by 
undertaking night patrol. It is known to all that when these committees 
were formed, the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Mr. Moore, himself 
visited the town and addressed words of encouragement to these _ local 


volunteers, and that under Government sanction sanads were granted them 
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the means of defence and to the weapons they were permitted to use 
Tt : sis a matter of common knowledge that since then dakai ties murders 
etc., became unknown in the town. The present attitude of the volunteers, 
therefore, would be inexplicable but for the fact that the other day as man 
as six houses belonging to them were searched b the olice. But unforty- 
nately the searches failed to find the revolver which the police supposed to 
have been secreted at one or the other of the premises raided by them. [¢ 
is this unnecessary and unwelcome attention on the part of the authorities 
and the police which have given a rude shock to the self-respect of the respect- 
able young men who, at great inconvenience to themselves, had cheerfu 
undertaken an honorary work. The paper begs to invite the attention of 
His Excellency the Governor to this story and hopes that he will kindly ‘so 
deal with the question as to re-establish confidence and harmony between the 
people and the police. ie ieee Ae 

309. The Calcutta Budget writes that while His Excellency the . Gov- 

ernor is speaking of effecting improvements in 
—— Defence the relations between the police and the public, 
ses aca quite the reverse of it is being done by the sub- 
ordinate officials. For instance, the respectable young men who volunteered 
their services for the patrolling of the town at night and, whose honorary 
labours did so much to prevent crimes, have declined to have anything further 
to do with the police. It would be remembered that when the whole — of 
Serampore was panic-stricken on account of oft-recurring crimes and the 
police, in spite of the drafting of reinforcements, etc., failed to check them, 
the inhabitants, with such respectable persons as Rai Bahadur Mahendra 
Chandra Lahiri at their head, formed themselves into seven ‘village defence 
committees to help the police by patrolling the town at night. Very pro- 
perly the authorities appreciated the spirit that animated these gentlemen. 
The Deputy Inspector-General himself went to Serampore ‘in connection 
with the scheme and sanads were granted to them, stating the weapons they 
might use, though these were not a quarter as effective as required under the 
circumstances. Why then should these volunteers now decline to serve any 
longer? Not because they have had enough of the self-imposed work, but 
because the local police, on the ground that they had received information 
of a revolver, searched seven houses. And six of these houses belonged to 
volunteers! If, of course, the weapon was forthcoming, the journal would 
have nothing to say; but as is almost invariably the case, the searches ended 
in the discovery of nothing more tangible than mares’ nests. Well, after 
this, one cannot altogether blame the volunteers. Indeed, they have some 
justification in refusing to help the police who treat them as badly as they 
have been treated. How can there be co-operation between the police and 
the public in the face of such “ contretemps?”’ Let the police do their 
duty for which the public pay them. And when they fail to afford adequate 
relief, let the victims seek redress in British courts of law for damages. 

310. Police pinpricks are irritating and cause bad blood for nothing, 
remarks the [ndian Messenger. At a Subjects 
: Committee of the United Provinces Conference at 
Gorukhpur, over which Mrs. Besant presided, her attention was called to 
the fact that a police officer was present. On being remonstrated with, he 
left only to come again with the authority of the Police Superintendent in 
his possession. As he would not leave, Mrs. Besant forthwith adjourned 
the meeting, to hold it again at a private residence. The matter being made 
known to the proper authorities, the Magistrate expressed regret for- what 


The Police Pinpricks. 


_ had happened and promised that nothing of the kind would occur again. 


All’s well that ends well. 


311. At about 8 o'clock one morning, says the ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika, 

a young officer of the Criminal Investigation 

_Unhealthy Criminal Investig Department, accompanied by a constable, visited 
tion Department activity. certain quarters and began making enquiries 
- about two political suspects living in the locality. 
e first came to the house of Babu Guru Charan Das, entered 
= zenana by the back door, appeared before the ladies and asked them if one 
rovash Dev was there. The ladies got frightened, and yet he would not g°. 
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He then went to the next house and demanded of Kartic Chandra Das if he 


‘knew Provas and another suspect. After that, he came to Nani Gopal Banerjee 


who owns a stationery shop and put him several questions. His attention 
then fell on one Aligan Mia, owner of an adjacent fruit-shop, and 
he asked him his name. Aligan at first did not hear him and was ing on 
when the Inspector ordered his companion to catch the man. The constable 
at once caught him by the left hand. Then he was put some questions which 
he mildy answered. Then, on the demand of the passers-by, his hand was 
released. Nor is this only a solitary instance of these sufferers being molested 
by the Criminal Investigation Department. They are always disturbed in this 
way. Besides this sort of occasional visits from officers, a band of police 
watchers always move about their premises, and their conduct and manners 
not only disturb them but irritate their customers as well. The victims can 
give a number of such illustrations to show how the people have come to feel 
that they are ruled not by the just British Government but by the all-powerful 
Criminal Investigation Department of Bengal, and they beg to draw the atten- 
tion of the authorities to this matter. | 
312. Commenting on the Mussalmanpara bomb case commission, the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika asks what may he the 
real object of its appointment when it has ‘been 
disposed of so thoroughly by the three most learned 
Judges of the Calcutta High Court. Naturally this move on the part of the 
Government of Bengal has given rise to some misgiving in the public mind. A 
correspondent suggests that a citizens’ meeting should be held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall to consider the question. The Statesman, the police organ, says 
that the committee has been appointed because “Mr. Justice Mukherjee’s 
indictment cannot be allowed to rest.” ‘The paper has, however, good reasons 
to believe that the object of the Commission is not to whitewash the police and 
thereby cast a slur on the High Court. Indeed, the Government is too sensible 


The Mussalmanpara Bomb Case 


Commission. 


to take such a suicidal step and create a scandal: Sofar as is known, the 


—— of the Commission 1s to examine the evidence on which the prosecution 
police witnesses had ‘been so severely condemned by the learned Judges, and 
then perhaps punish them adequately. If this information be correct there is 
no cause for public complaint. The Patrika learns that the innocent persecut- 
ed youth has been sent to England in charge of a member of the Oxford: Mission 
and that the Government has paid his passage and other expenses. 

313. Referring to the Governor’s recent speech at the Bengal Legislative 
Council meeting, the Indian Empire writes that 
Lord Carmichael admits that the relations between 
the police and the public should be as cordial as possible; that the police is 
capable of much improvement; and that though there has of late been some 
improvement much remains to be achieved. All this is true and not even the 
worst enemies of the police would deny these or the fact that the highest praise 
should be given to the Bengali officers of the force for their courage, coolness 
and devotion to duty in the most trying circumstances. Indeed, the paper 
thanks His Excellency for having openly declared from the height of his rank 
and position that their conduct has wiped out the charge of cowardice so often 
and so unthinkingly laid at the doors of the Bengalis. Further, Lord 
Carmichael stated that a step which his Government had decided upon taking 
immediately for the establishment of better relations between the police and 
the public would at once testify to the genuineness of his Lordship’s sympathy. 
What this i Be likely to be the public have not been told: and so long as we 
remain in darkness as to its nature we cannot express an opinion either way. 
But judging from His Excellency’s acts and sayings one may perhaps hope for 
the best. Meanwhile, the journal says that if the relations be not what they 


The Police and the Public. 


should be the blame is not the public’s but may safely be laid at the doors of the 


police. There can justly speaking, be no two opinions on this question, 
although so far as the Government is aware, it is always reversing the natural 
order of things. Although the paper is averse to generalising from a parti- 
cular case, it believes one concrete example may in this case illustrate its point. 
The village defence committees, inaugurated y the inhabitants of Serampore 
to aid and supplement the efforts of the police to put a stop to dacoities, 
murders and such like heinous offences, have suspended their self-imposed 
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activities; and it is none but the police who are to blame for this undesirable | 
result. The members of the committee have represented the whole cireum- 
stances of the case to the higher authorities and itis to be hoped. they. will 
receive just and proper consideration of their claims. Inspite of all this, and 
in spite of the apparent appreciation of the authorities, the ‘police ‘recently 
searched the houses of as many as six of the volunteers, including that of 
their captain, because they alleged that a stolen revolver was being concealed 
by them. If such had been the case no one would have said anything; but it 
was not; and the closest possible scrutiny failed to ferret out anything suspici- 
ous, much less the weapon. This want of confidence has naturally exasperated 
the volunteers and struck at their self-respect. The. journal now asks the 
authorities what has been gained by this action of the local police? Who are 
now to blame—the volunteers or the police? Let Lord Carmichael deal openly 
and justly with this one case, and the public would be doubly reassured as to 
His Excellency’s sincere desire to improve the relations between the police and. 
the public. oy 


(b)\—Working of the Courts. 


314. Mr. Swift Macneill, whose devotion to the cause of the reformation 
of the criminal administration of justice in India 
is well known, is entitled, says the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, to the gratitude of the people of this 
country for having extracted from the India Office a very useful statement 
regarding capital sentences. Five classes of persons are responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in this country and so are more or less 
exposed to these comments. These are the police, the Magistracy, the Sessions: 
Judges, the High Courts in their criminal jurisdiction, and finally the Local 
Government.. Examining the figures as they are given as well as the morals 
they convey, it is remarkable, as pointed out by Sir Henry, that “ the number 
of persons acquitted by the several Sessions Courts against whom charges of 
murder had been framed in the year 1913 amounts to no less than 50 per cent. 
of the total number charged. It varies very little in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab, but it amounts to as much as 65 per cent. in Madras and 
is as low, comparatively speaking, as 44 per cent. in Burma, and 36 per cent. in 
Bombay. The percentage seems extraordinarily high, and. provokes the 
criticism that everywhere, and especially in Madras, the police are in the habit 
of prosecuting and placing in jeopardy of their lives a very large number. of 
persons who are either innocent, or against whom there is very scanty evidence 
of guilt.” These percentages, it need hardly be said; would appear higher, 
were the original number of cases sent up by the police taken into account, 
and in that case the force of the concluding observation of Sir Henry in the 
above extract would appear all the more telling. There has been a decrease in 
the figures of appeals by Local Governments against acquittals. Sir Hen 
has attributed the drop in the figures to the agitation in the Sitapur case. it 
remains to be seen, however, if the drop is a temporary one or otherwise. Of 
ohne province, at least, viz., Bihar and Orissa, it can be said that it showed a 
most lamentable recrudescence of the evil in 1914, so much so that the Caleutta 
High Court had in some instances to go out of its way and administer a mild 
rebuke to that Government for its ill-directed zeal. Referring to the question 
of the prerogative of mercy, the figures under this head are not furnished, but 
had they been given they would have undoubtedly shown that the Local Govern- 
ments are extraordinarily sparing in their exercise of this divine quality. In 
England, generally speaking, one-third of the capitally sentenced prisoners 
are reprieved, though they were found guilty by their own peers an tried by 
their own Judges. But what do we find in India? It is very rarely that the 
prerogative of mercy is exercised, either by a Local Government or the Supreme 
Government. And 7 prisoners here have not the advantage of a genuine 
Jury trial by the Judges of their own nationality in most cases as in England. 
Consider the fate of oti Chand, the accused in what is called the Arrah 
Temple murder case. Distinguished lawyers, both Indian and Euro were 
distinctly of opinion that the charge of ee had not been made out. - A 
petition of mercy on his behalf, signed by the élite of Bengal and Bihar was 
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submitted both to’ the Local and the Supreme Governments. But all in 
wen The man was executed the other: day. 7 Indeed, our Governments not 
only do not exercise the prerogative of merey—at least not more than one in a 
hundred cases,—but they oftentimes display undue zeal in preferring appeals 
against acquittals. Surely poor, half-starved, gentle and law-abiding Indians 
do not deserve this severe treatment at the hands of their enlightened rulers. 


| (0)—Jails. 


315. Referring to the Jail Administration, the Calcutta Budget writes 
that to the credit of the rulers must it be said that 
there is a rule in the Jail Code permitting the 
Jail authorities to release a prisoner when they are satisfied that he is suffer- 
ing from a hopeless disease and has no chance of recovery. But it is only 
very rarely that the rule is acted upon. In the two biggest jails in the 
Presidency, both located in the metropolis, namely, the Alipur and Presi- 
dency jails, constructed with an eye to all possible sanitary arrangements, the 
largest number of deaths occurs from phthisis. This is a revelation in itself. 
Phthisis is known to all to be a fatal, hopeless and wasting disease, from 
which one cannot recover: According to medical experts the only chance of 
prolonging the life of a phthisis patient is to let him live in the open country 
and have as much pure air as possible. -All the same, although phthisis is so 
prevalent in the two jails mentioned above, prisoners who have unfortu- 
nately contracted it do not appear to be released under the provision of the 
rule noticed above. Humanity requites that such should not be the case and 
that a larger number of such patients should be releaSed. In inviting the 
attention of the authorities to the question, the paper sincerely hopes that 
the humanitarian provision of the Jail Code would be more liberally and 
extensively followed, not merely in Bengal, but wherever the circumstances 
might necessitate it. : | 1: 7 

316. Speaking of the presen of phthisis in the Alipur and Presi- 

dency prisons, the Telegraph is assured by the 

Patrika that the largest number of deaths in 
them is due to this fell disease. Now, thanks to 
the humanitarian principles of the British Government, there is a rule in 
the Jail Code permitting the Jail authorities, when they are satisfied on the 
point, to liberate prisoners who are hopelessly ill and have no chance of 
recovery. Phthisis is, as every one knows, a wasting, lingering, withal hope- 
less disease, from the fangs of which there is hardly ever any escape. If, 
therefore, phthisis accounts for the largest number of deaths in the two 
metropolitan jails, how is it, asks the paper, that prisoners who have caught 
it are not more freely liberated? Surely society would not be victimised by 
convicts who are gone too far with phthisis. It would be common humanity 
to release such prisoners, because the only chance of prolonging their lives 
is to allow them to live in the open country and inhale pure air. When the 
rulers have made the humanitarian rule, they can surely have no objection 
to follow it more liberally. The journal believes it has only to invite public 
attention to it to have justice done to the poor prisoners. : 


For the sake of humanity. 


Phthisis in the Alipur and Pre- 
sidency Jails 


(d)\—Education. 


317. Adverting to Mr. Rayangar’s resolution to introduce the Indian 
vernacular as a medium of instruction in secon- 
dary schools, the Bengalee says it would be the 
, merest affectation to deny that the underlying 
policy that controls public instruction in every Indian province, is not absolvte- 
2 identical with that of what Indians understand by national education. The 
“overnment has its own view points, its own ideals, perhaps its own special 
interests and its own central objective. The national policy is simple, the 
Government policy is complex. The objective of national educational policy 
is the development of a healthy, strong, invincible manhood and womanhood 
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in the country, which will make the people of India, like the other civilised 
peoples of the modern world, fully capable of pnts them, their legitimate place 
as leaders of thought and action, as a power among the other powers of the 
world, citizens of a self-governing and autonomous commonwealth. _ This is 
the one central objective of the national educational policy. This is not. s0 
in regard to the present official educational policy. And this difference must 
not be overlooked in the consideration of the practical issues which Mr. 
Rayangar’s resolution raised. The control of secondary education does not 


lie in the hands of Indians, but with the Education Department of the 


Government. It is even so in Universities which have been more and more 
officialised since Lord Curzon’s time. In fact, owing to the numerous regv- 
lations regarding inspection, affiliation and inter-school relations, even 
schools and colleges that do not receive any pecuniary aid from the State in 
India, are completely under the control of the Government “Education 
Department and the Government-controlled Universities. This being the 
actual situation, it would be highly impolitic to introduce the change pro- 
posed by Mr. Rayangar’s resolution. It will place a great power in the’hands 
of the Bureaucracy to control even the growing literary life of the country. 


All the Indian vernaculars are now struggling through life: Literature is 


not as yet a regular profession with vernacular authors. It hardly pays. 
This struggle with poverty however pitiful it may be, is not an unmixed 
evil. It helps to keep un the virihty of native eenius, and brings men with a 
single-minded passion for literary creations into the =e} intellectual 
leadership of the nation. The very small extent to which official patronage 
has hitherto been extended to vernacular writers, has already had a_per- 
ceptible demoralising influence. And when one considers all these things, 
one cannot help being extremely cautious about extending the scope of this 
official patronage any further. When Indians have a real control over their 
educational policy, when the national mind secures its legitimate freedom to 
guide and control the education of the youths of the nation, then a practical 
change of the far-reaching scope of Mr. Rayangar’s resolution will be safe 
and profitable. Now no sound statesmanship can: support it. The Indian 
members showed a keen perception of the complexities of the problem raised 
by it, in refusing to accept the resolution. . 
318. Remarking on the Hindu University Act, the Bengalee says that 

The Hindu University. in asking for a Hindu or a Moslem University, the 
central idea of the country was to secure some 

measure of freedom in the education of the rising*generation, which had been 
increasingly taken away by Lord Curzon’s University reforms. The demand 
for these denominational universities was in full accord with the spirit of Sir 
Charles Wood’s despatch, which distinctly declared that the objective of official 
policy was to increasingly transfer the cost and control of public instruction in 


India, especially in its higher branches, from the Government to the people 


themselves. But the Government was faced by a new national awakening in 
the country. The India of 1905 was very different from the India of 1855. 
And the same motive which inspired the policy of 1854, inspired now the new 
policy of greater official control. The paper recognises the new conditions, 
and appreciates the difficulties of‘the Government. But all the same it is not 
as yet convinced that a healthy official supervision of national universities, 
whether Hindu or Moslem, is in any way inconsistent with their autonomy. 
The interest of the Government is purely political. They are interested in the 
political bearings of the education which these universities will impart. In 
one sense every system of thought is bound to react upon life, and as such has 
a political reference. To control the growth of thought and culture in any 
community so that it shall only foster particular political ideas and aspira- 
tions, is impossible everywhere. Thought and culture grow in their own way. 
Their growth can be helped, and through friendly guidance they may be work- 
ed for special ends; but they cannot be obstructed. Every attempt in this 
direction leads to results the very opposite of what is aimed at. Sound states- 
manship would not set itself in opposition to the thought-currents of the people. 
To control them, it has to throw itself into the very mid-stream of these cur- 
rents. The Government of India would have done well and wisely to follow 
this course. But it has not doneso. Hindus have, therefore, to rest content 
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with what they can get and have got on the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread. They have not got the University that we wanted and are not 
likely to get it for a long time yet. They can never get educational autonomy 
until they have won national autonomy. In the meantime they have to utilise the 
little that they can get and have got, and in so doing, the Hindu community 
must try to make the proposed University the best exponent and advocate of 
true Hindw culture, so far as it may be dohe under the conditions of the pro- 
posed legislation. The constitution of the University has been practically 
settled by the Government, and accepted by the originators and organisers of 
the movement. It now remains to be seen how the idea will be worked out. In 
the determination of these details, the Hindu public should lend their active 
support to their leaders, and should indicate the lines along which actual teach- 
ing and research should be carried on in the new University. aed 
319. Remarking on a curious passage from the quinquennial report on 

the Progress of Education in India in which Mr. 

H. Sharp states that “where the bulk of the 
population is agricultural, the period of education is necessarily shorter than 
under more complicated social conditions and the amount of education required 
is less,” the Herald confesses that it could never persuade itself to believe that 
the newly-appointed Commissioner of Education could be so blind to the facts 
and examples of other countries as to cherish such an opinion. The paper 


A theory of Mr. Sharp. 


thinks it is an.admitted fact that no industry, whether agricultural or other, 


can be efficient without proper education and training. There is at last one 
official authority, Mr. Nolan, Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
nineties of the last century, who says that the condition of the masses cannot 
be raised without popular education even in India. Mr. Nolan’s popular 
education means of course what it means in other countries, and not a shorter 
course as Mr. Sharp would seem to prefer. Mr. Sharp takes it for granted 
that in an agricultural country the amount of education required is less to 
make an efficient workman; but the examples of other agricultural countries 
do not support his opinion. Mr. Sharp may not be unaware that in France, 
Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, the United States of America 


and other countries there is a complete and elaborate system of agricul-’ 


tural education, constructed on the basis of an advanced course of element- 
ary instruction. Inall these countries well-equipped institutions are provided 
for every grade and class of agricultural workers, from the small tenants and 
farm labourers to the large landed proprietors. The instruction imparted is 


varied and adapted to the varying requirements of the different landed classes. 


It is remarkable that in most countries these institutions owe their origin to the 
State initiative, and are largely maintained by the aid of State subventions. 
The States of European and American countries are not so many irresponsible 
and extravagant bodies, and if education were less necessary for agricultural 
purposes they would not have spent vast sums for providing such education to 
the people. It will not do to say that the agricultural population does not 
require general education; for in all these countries agricultural education is 
imparted on the basis of an advanced course of elementary instruction. It is 
a pity that such a poor theory should have been advanced on behalf of a 
responsible Government as an excuse for the slow progress of education. An 
attitude of indifference towards popular education is bad enough for a Govern- 
ment, but to try to support that indifference with a theory is worse. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and M unicipal Administration. 


320. The Hablul Matin remarks that although the Moslem element con- 
Calentta Municipal election. — stitutes more than a third of the total population 

a of Calcutta and although a considerable portion of 

the trade is owned by the Moslem merchants, yet not a single Moslem was 
returned at the last municipal election in this city. Three persons from the 
community have been nominated to protect the Islamic interests at the Corpora- 
tion. The paper is bound to state that the result of the last Calcutta Muni- 
cipal election has been a source of great disappointment to its co-religionists. 
It cannot be said that there are not among ng any person competent to 
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discharge the duties of a Commissioner of the wary 0 of Calcutta. Men 
like Nawab Budruddin Hyder, the late Shamsul Ulema Maulvi Ahmed and 
Nawab Serujul-Islam, who were elected by the rate-payers, fulfilled the trust 
reposed in them to the satisfaction of the public. Yet at the present day, the 
Hindu voters are reluctant to vote for the Moslem candidate, who has no dates 
of success at the polls. Is thisa a of the oe ape of Indian political ideas? 
Certainly not. On the other hand, it marks the growth of a spirit of retro- 
ession. Caste and religious differences should not be allowed to exercise an 
influence in the arena of politics. The journal is afraid that the result of the 
last Calcutta municipal election will strengthen the case for a separate elec- 
torate for the Moslems in all such public elections. It is‘well known that the 
Hindus resent this special privilege granted to the Moslems as regards the 
Legislative Council elections. Moslems are opposed to such electorates on 
principle, because they foster a spirit of exclusiveness. But, if they are not 
given fair play. they will have no other alternative but to adhere to the 
principle of separate electorates and move for its extension 1n municipal elec- 
tions all over the country. That would be disastrous to the interests of both 
the Hindus and the Moslems. In order to avoid such a ee in. the 
future, it is desirable that the Hindu and Moslem rate-payers should come to 
an understanding beforehand regarding the election of an adequate number of 


Moslem Commissioners. That would put an end to all feelings of jealousy and 


mistrust. The Hindus and Moslems should promote the interests of one 
another. It is necessary for the two communities if they wish to secure the 
rights and privileges of British citizenship, to work in mutual co-operation. 
If political and civic matters are governed by religious and caste prejudices, 
then, all hopes of the regeneration of the country will vanish for ever. The 
paper hopes that Hindus will take its remark in a friendly spirit, and show 
concern for Moslem interests in future. 
321. Speaking of the inutility of Mr. Eastwell, the Lighting Superinten- 
dent of the Calcutta Corporation, the Amrita Bazar 
How the Corporation money goes. Patrika says that this lucky gentleman, who was in 
the service of a private local firm in the town, was 
selected in 1910, for the post he now holds in preference to other candidates 
having expert knowledge, for a term of five years. His promotion in the 
service was phenomenal, but he was not yet satisfied. His term expires in 
July next, and he applied for an extension of his service for a further period 
of five years, demanding at the same time an increase of pay and other favour- 
able terms. Owing to the prevailing distress, hundreds of employés of the 
Municipality receiving small salaries and having long and good services to 
their credit had applied for an increment of their pay. Their applications 
had no effect on the Commissioners—they were summarily vejdoled: But the 
application of Mr. Eastwell was granted. Does not this special concession 
show that, according to the vast majority of the Commissioners, Mr. Eastwell 
is considered as essential for the very existence of the Corporation and that it 
would be turned upside down if he left it? Would not the gas then cease to 
light and Calcutta be enveloped in Cimmerian darkness? Evidently one of the 
staunch supporters of Mr. Eastwell is Dr. Banks. He has informed the 
wondering public that “ Mr. Eastwell had saved the Corporation one lakh of 
rupees.” The situation is this. Previously the lighting work was done under 
a contract system; but, in 1910, it was taken under khas management b the 
ag! yar who pot it under the supervision of Mr. Eastwell. As Babu 
P. N. Mullick said, all that Mr. Eastwell had to do was to go about and see 
whether the lighting of the city was good or not. And he was paid Rs. 850 
per mensem for this work, though more qualified men from England were 
willing to do it for Rs. 500. Nor was this all. He had an assistant on high 
pay, four other assistants, and many other men to help him. And, because, 
there was some saving, the whole credit is due to Mr. Eastwell. And this 
saving was effected at the cost of a large deficit in the Lighting Fund. The 
first matter for the consideration of the worshippers of Mr. Eastwell ought to 
have been how to make good this deficit. But t ey never troubled themselves 
about it. On the other hand, they clean suppressed this fact and did not 
breathe freely unless the abdar of Mr. Eastwell was granted in full. This 1s 
the way Indian money goes. If some of the Commissioners took the trouble of 
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ntrolling the supervision of their paid agents in the Lighting Department, 
i Shee there would not be more ho has already *eiag ? The 
head of the admirin Commissioners was full of one idea and that was how to 
enhance the pay of Mr. Eastwell. And they did so at the expense of the 
interests of the rate-payers. And this is the Way municipal affairs are 
managed now, generaly speaking. The ed wonders if the Indian Commis- 
sioners who were for Mr. Eastwell, cared to consider the consequences of their 
act, which is so prejudicial to those whom they are supposed to represent in 
the Corporation. And the Patrika asks if these Commissioners would have 
been so lavish and indulgent had these bold and unreasonable claims for 
enhancement come from an Indian instead of a European? 

322. Chronic scarcity of drinking water, remarks the Bengalee, is 
among the curses of rural Bengal. The tanks 
and ponds generally run dry in the hot months 
and the people suffer from a deficiency of water. It is, therefore, quite in 
the fitness of things that Calcutta also should suffer similarly in this season 
of the year—for, is not Calcutta the capital of Bengal? For some days past, 
Northern Calcutta has been suffering badly. The pipes generally run dry 
after 10 a.M. and there is no water to be had till 3 P:m. Again from evenin 
till 6 o’clock in the morning the supply is nil. For a parallel of this state o 
things, one must carry one’s memory more than a decade back, when the supply 
of water was limited and there was neither any talk of continuous supply nor 
any violent attack upon the choubach has‘in Indian houses. Are Indians to 
live those good old days over again? Is the new session of the Municipality 
to be marked by a reduction of water-supply? Steps and not mere discussion 
will, however, help the citizens. : 


. 


Scarcity of water in Calcutta. 


323. The District Magistrate of Barisal, Mr. Strong, publicly gives out, 
says the Amrita Bazar Patrika,.that he cares very 
little as to which party. is in power in the local 
Ve Municipality, and that;if he interferes in. its 
affairs it is only for the interest of the Municipality. This solicitude for the 
welfare of the Municipality was altogether unnecessary. Thus one of his 
complaints against the present municipal regimé is that the majority of the 
Commissioners are very irregular in attending its meetings and it is an open 
secret that his complaints are mainly directed against the present Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and Honorary Secretary. But it has been demonstrated by 
actual figures that these gentlemen attended the largest number of meetings 
during the last triennium. The Commissioner who perhaps attended the 
least number of meetings is Mr. Brown, and it was this gentleman who, 
according to the above dictum of Mr. Strong, ought not to have been in the 
Municipality, that Mr. Strong himself proposed! So much for the consistency 
of Mr. ae. The real secret of the present municipal executive being in the 
bad graces of Mr. Strong is, that the foeiar did not find their way to comply 
with the abdar of the Magistrate in certain matters, and in support of their 
contention they have brought to light certain typical instances. Amongst 
others, a correspondent unearths one instance in which the Commissioners 
had to send their budget to the District Magistrate for sanction three times, 
to be returned every time, because they gave an increment of only one rupee 
to the salary of the poor methars, which Mr. Strong could not bear. When 
matters came to this pass, the Divisional Commissioner of his own accord 


Official Interference in Muni- 
cipal elections. 


sanctioned the budget and the matter was dropped. So the cat is out of the 
bag. It is time the Government should intervene and put a stop to this ‘ 


scandal. | 


324. Speaking of the bejectiog of Babu S. N..Sarkar from she Comsione: 

. 1... tion, the Amrita Bazar Patrika remarks that it 

Ric Pc rerees.. one Oe Lars was to serve a Raja that a wrong has been done to 
a rising Commissioner like Mr. S. N. Sarkar. 

The very fact that Raja Dinendra Narayan Ray failed to get himself 
elected in his own ward shows that somehow or other, he has lost the confi- 
dence of his old constituency, which means, he possesses no longer a repre- 
sentative character. As such, the Government should have never nominated 
him and run counter to the sentiments of: the rate-payers without rhyme or 
reason. Apparently the present Governor and his Executive Council knew 
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nothing about the merits of the late Babu Nalini Bihari Sarkar or his son. 
The paper cannot otherwise account for the unjust rejection of the latter. 
However, the matter may yet be mended by nominating him again when 
a vacancy occurs. The services of both the distinguis ed father and his 
deserving son to the Corporation demand the reparation of this unjust act. 


(/)—Questions affecting the Land. 


tamaas oem 325. The settlement 6 ale now in progress se 4 — of the Bengal 
aoe istricts are causin ardship, writes the 
Seana Cpe ee iadion it essenger, both to the landholders and to 
their tenants. The Hon’ble Mr. B. Chakrabartti, M.a., Barrister-at-Law, and 
the Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Nawabali Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, Honorary 
Secretaries, Bengal Landholders’ Association, have submitted a memorial to 
the Government of Bengal, with a view to the suspension of the settlement 
operations now going on in these districts. After referring to the hardships 
both the raiyats and the zaminadars have been put to at this time of stress and 
strain consequent on the war, they observe :—* No other classes of people 
than the landholders and their tenants are more alive to the beneficial effects 
of settlement operations: But these operations will be in the nature of an 
unbearable burden on them as matters at present stand. The costs and 
expenditure due to these operations will have to be met by them, which it will 
be almost next to im ble for them to do. Moreover, if the operations 
are continued, the landholders must retain a separate staff of officers and incur 
other incidental expenses.” It will be a sheer act of justice on the part of 
the Bengal Government to accede to the prayer of the Bengal landholders, 
for they, too, with the other classes, are hard hit at this general crisis. Most 
of them are weighted down with the care of finding money for Government 
revenue, as they cannot expect a fair collection from their raiyats. To add 
to that burden will be very cruel and injudicious, for any undue pressure put 
on them will doubly affect the raiyats, who are as much involved in the expenses 
of settlement operations as their zaminadars. 
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(h)\—General. 


Hasion Marin, 326. Commenting on the controversial nature of the District Adminis- 
lath April 1016, a . tration Committee’s report, the Hablul Matin says 
ime Com- that at a time when Government and the people 


should combine to crush a foreign enemy, the 
people of this province cannot afford to waste their energies in internal feud. 
That was exactly the view of our noble Viceroy when he asked the non-official 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council to abstain from controversies 
during war time. Babu Surendra Nath Banarji and the most considerable 
‘Majority of the Indian Press acted up to the dictum laid down by Lord 
Hardinge to guide their action during the present emergency. But, as His 
Excellency the Governor, has taken a different line of action and invited public 
criticism on the issues raised in the report, it is certainly the duty of the 
public men and journalists of Bengal to declare their views on the points con- 
tained therein in a loyal and independent spirit. The recommendations of the 
Committee affect the interests of the rural population of Bengal. As the 
majority of the cultivators of this province profess the Islamic religion, the 
leaders of the Moslems in Bengal should lose no time in representing their 
views to the Local Government. The paper has no doubt that the views of 
its community will receive serious consideration at the hands of His Excel- 
ge the Governor, who has realised the importance of the changes proposed 
by the Committee. Some of the suggestions have met with public approval, 
while others are open to serious objections. After the open declaration of . 
His Excellency the Governor, the Hindus and Moslems of Bengal should lose 
no time in submitting their views to their just and sympathetic ruler, so that 


the administration of the province may be made more liberal and efficient 
than before. | 
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g27.. Whether the present system. of secur popular representation ° 


a eo A Allowed to continue for some time more or 
ee changed at once for a liberal system on the. lines 
of that. obtaining in the self-governing countries, the. Calcutta Budget is of 
opinion that. further. enlargement of the Councils is highly essential if the 
feelings of the people as regards the administrative measures of the Govern- 
ment are to be gauged and their real needs and wants are to be thoroughly 
understood The enlargement. of the Councils will not mean the introduction 
of the parliamentary system of Government, and even a large majority of 
votes on the popular side on any question need not necessarily mean the defeat 
of the Government. in the sense as it does mean. in European countries. The 
object. being only to. ascertain the views, needs and wants of the people, there 
can be no harm in permitting every district, every subdivision or even every 
thana to send a representative. If in this way the number of elected members 
is raised to, say, one hundred, hardly a, class or interest, will remain unrepre- 
sented. If at the same time it is decided to accept, all resolutions supported 
by at least. three-fourths or two-thirds.of the popular members, unless there 
be very strong reasons against, them, it will establish the Government firmly 
on the affections of the people. Many mistakes unwillingly committed on the 
strength of the information collected through the agency of the illiterate 
village chaukidar will become things of the past. Efficiency, it is sometimes 
said, does not lie in numbers; but the mpc wang Sos this argument is proved by 
the British House of Commons. Then when Bengalis remember that Ireland 
is soon to have her own Parliament composed of a large number of members, 
they cannot. think for a moment that even the worst enemies of Indian 
progress can accuse them of asking too much when poy See for only a hundred 
members to represent the whole of the presidency of Bengal. In view of the 
approaching elections, the journal throws out this suggestion and invites its 
contemporaries to take up the question of the constitution of the Councils in 
real earnest and without. delay. relia — 

328. Lord Lytton compared Indian newspapers to wasps, remarks the 

pe ap, Amrita Bazar Patrika, because their stings no 
Pre a  wepapers anc’ the doubt give pain but do no serious injury. But 
such is the wonderful mechanism of the Press Act 

of 1910, that they cannot escape its clutches, and the executive authorities 
were determined to teach them a lesson. The District Magistrate of 
Mandalay has, however, shown that the Act is not yet perfect and it is 
susceptible of further improvement. No newspaper can be charged under 
the provisions of this Act unless the tendency of its writing is to bring “ the 
Government established by law ” into hatred or contempt. What, however, 
the Magistrate in question did was to issue a notice on Mr. Wilkinson, editor 
of the Upper Burma Gazette to show cause why he should not. deposit money 


under section 3 of the Press Act for publishing a matter which, according to 


the Magistrate, tended “ to bring the police into hatred.” And what was 
this offending matter? Well, Mr. Wilkinson published an article in his 
paper headed “ Alleged cruel treatment of a prisoner,” in which he said that 
an under-trial prisoner was handcuffed by the police and taken to hospital. 
and that ultimately he fell back into a state of collapse. An enquiry showed 
that the allegation was false and thereupon the Magistrate called upon the 
editor to show cause, as stated above, why he should nat devosit security under 
the Press Act for discrediting the police. When the case came up for 
hearing before the Magistrate strangely enough, there was none to point out 
to him, either on the side of the prosecution or the defence, that the police was 
not “ the Government established by law ” and hence any contempt shown for 
it by a newspaper cannot come within the purview of any of the provisions 
of the Press Act, sufficiently elastic though they are. This is no doubt a 
defect, and the Magistrate of Mandalay ought to be thanked for pointing; 
it out. And the Patrika predicts an amendment will ere long be put 
forward to cure this defect by providing that the police is also “‘ the Govern- 
ment established by law,” so that a newspaper may be compelled to deposit 
adequate security for not showing proper deference to a constable or a 
chaukidar. The editor of the Upper Burma Gazette escaped by raising a 


side issue. He said that as the press in which the Upper Burma Gazette © 
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was printed was registered before the last Press Act came into operation, it. 


was the Local Government, and not the Magistrate, that had jurisdiction 
over him. Thereupon the Magistrate had no help but to drop the proceed- 
ings. If the editor had not escaped by resorting to this tactics, the 


Magistrate possibly would have punished him under the Press Act for 


bringing the police into hatred. : 
329. Lord Sydenham has indeed, writes the Hindoo Patriot, brought a 
; ' very serious indictment against the Government 
_Lord Sydenham and the present of Bengal. Hesays: “ There must be more Bri- 
oo ~ __ tigh supervision in the Administrative service and 
in the police. So far nothing had been done because these necessary steps’ 
would be unpopular with a very small and very vocal minority. Meanwhile 
the most vital interests of millions’ of. poor cultivators were suffering 
seriously.” He practically insinuates that the Bengal Government has deli- 
berately abstained from taking drastic measures in order to put down 
lawlessness and crime, political as well as non-political, for fear of offending 
the agitators. The paper submits that this insinuation is as unfair to the 
Government of Bengal as it is to those who belong to the class of political 
agitators. In justice to'the former, it must be admitted that they have not 
been apathetic in the matter but have been unceasingly employed in discussing 
and devising remedial measures. If they have not yet met with a large 


measure of success, ‘it is not because they have blundered in the choice of | 


remedies but because the problem is an extremely difficult one and it is not 


possible to suggest any solution off-hand. But the matter has never ceased 
to occupy the earnest consideration of Government and what more can any 


Government be expected to do? Nor is there any reason why the agitators 


should desire the 90 ges or aay of the prevalence of crime, seeing that it is 
their own class which chiefly suffers from it. The journal ventures to 
think that they would gladly welcome | measure which Government might 


deem necessary to put down lawlessness, but Government has not yet arrived 
at any solution. — 


III-—LEGIsLATIoN. 


330. Commenting on the recent budget debate in the Bengal Legislative 

Scheel Hodint dobbs. Council, the Mussalman says that what it deplores 
: _ Most is that the question of sanitation is not receiv- 
ing as much attention as it ought to, and that public money is being spent on 
things which are comparatively of less importance from the people's point of 
view. Next to sanitation comes the question of education, for preservation of 
life and health is a more important, rather more sacred, duty than acquisition 
of knowledge or cultivation of the intellect, and what the paper regrets most in 
this connection is that the education of the Mussalmans has been suffering 
a great deal, on account of Government not having taken as much care of it as 
it should have done. The scheme of a first grade Arts College in Calcutta, ex- 
clusively for Muhammadans, has proved to Muhammadans a Tantalus cup and 
it is not known when their thirst will be quenched. The scheme has been before 
the Government for the last two years. The establishment of the proposed 
College ought to have been an accomplished fact by this time; the construction 
of the College building should have been taken in hand at least a year before; 
but now the Hon’ble Nawab Syed Shamsul Huda comes forward, on behalf of 
the Government, and says that the project of the College would be proceeded 
with as soon as financial difficulties are overcome. The present financial diff- 
culties are, of course, due to the outbreak of the European war which has been 
raging for the last eight months only. But the paper asks why the money 
required for the College could not be found before the outbreak of the war and 
the work begun immediately. The reason is that the Mussalmans as a com- 
munity have not yet learnt to be loud in their demands and Government can 
accordingly safely neglect their claims. The construction of a Muhammadan 
hostel in the vicinity of College Square has been under contemplation for the 
last three years. Since then the question has been pressed before Government 
from time to time. At the last budget debate too some of the Muhammadan 
members drew pointed attention to it. The Hon’ble Mr. Hornell, the Director 
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of Public Instruction, informed the Council that a suitable house had been 
found in the locality for the purpose of a Muhammadan hostel. This an- 
nouncement is no doubt gratifying but Muhammadans cannot be thankful to 
Mr. Hornell until the hostel is actually opened, for there is many a slip betwixt 
the cup and the lip. The journal expected the proposed Muhammadan 
College to have been established by this time, but that scheme is postponed 
sine die, and there is no guarantee that the an of a Muhamma ostel 
in the vicinity of College Square will not be similarly postponed. There is no 
announcement yet as to the number of boarders which the proposed hostel 
would accommodate. If the number be small, it 1s to be feared the question of 
hostel accommodation in Calcutta, for Moslem students, will continue to 
remain unsolved. | ra a _ 
331. While expressing pleasure at the passing of a resolution by. the 
: ngal Legislative Council for a City Civil Court 
The Proposed City Civil Courts. | in Calcutta, the Mussalman points out that the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, a body which in 
many cases dictates the policy not only of the Provincial but of the Imperial 
Government too, is opposed to the proposal. The Government of Bengal has 
not yet committed itself to any course of action in this connection, and when 
the question will finally come up before Government for decision, itis to be 
feared that that decision may be influenced by the opinions of powerful bodies. 
like the Chamber of Commerce. But the journal expects the Government to be 
sufficiently strong and not to allow itself to be guided by the opinions of any 
influential bodies, if it believes that the measure would be beneficial to the 
people most affected. When the consensus of public opinion is.in favour of 
the establishment of a City Civil Court, Government would be committing a 
serious mistake if it allows itself to be influenced by a section. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


332. Adverting to the Bengal Provincial Conference, the Mussalman 
remarks that the resolutions adopted were many 
and with most of them the journal is in entire 
agreement.- The Conference very rightly protested against the Defence of 
India Act and pointed out that no case had been made out for bringing it into 
operation in Bengal. The Arms Act was justly criticised and Government 
was requested to modify the Act in such a manner as licenses for arms might 
be obtained easily. The resolution on swadeshi calls upon the people to 
promote the growth of indigenous industries and to use swadeshi articles as 
far as practicable, even at a sacrifice. If the expression “ even at a sacrifice ”’ 
had any force with the people, the swadeshi movement would not have died out. 
Che paper is afraid that those who were the pioneers of the swadeshi move- 
ment were themselves guilty in the matter of the use of indigenous articles. 
Had they all been sincere and true to their country, such a great movement—a 
movement which had immense potentialities—would not have met with such a 
fate. It is not yet too late, and if the duty of the leaders does not terminate 
in mere passing of resolutions and if Indians really try to use indigenous 
articles even at a sacrifice, then there are hopes that they may still achieve a 
great end and bring about the economic prosperity of the country. One of the 
resolutions ex ressed the opinion of the Conference that steps should be taken 
to form in eac district a Board of Hindu and Muhammadan residents for the 
settlement of the differences between the two communities arising out of 
Qurbani and other matters. If this resolution be given a practical shape, 
much of the existing bitterness between Hindus 0 Muhammadans would 
vanish, and from that an immense good will accrue to the country. The 
ournal only hopes the Conference Committee will not allow the resolution to 
me more or less a dead letter. 
333. The Amrita Bazar Patrika is of opinion that no other civilized 
Nob-triniinalty of Indione. country in the world can boast of such a low record 
ia _ of violent crimes ag the Indian provinces genera]l 
and Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in particular. It is thefts and burglaries with 
which the police here have chie y to deal with. Compared with riots in 
England and other countries the riots of Bengal, etc., are mere play-things. In 
short, the people have been thoroughly tamed down. And if there has been ‘a 
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recrudescerice of dacoities it is not due to any sudden increase of criminalit 

in the people; but to well-known economic causes:as well as to the fact that the 
police are being made to divert their legitimate activities to the pursuit of a 
phantom, viz., the anarchist.'. The disproportionate amount of energy bestow- 
ed-on this latter form of activity makes them unable to cope with the ordinary 
erimes and especially the-growing number of :dacoities. The result is that, 
though non-criminal, Bengal is being over-policed, yet the handful of dacoits 
and anarchists cannot be run toearth. The remedy was obvious—to lessen the 
number of the police and increase their efficiency ; to see that their energies are 
not frittered away after wild-goose-chases; and finally to increase the capacity 
of the people for self-defence. But, instead of adopting these obvious 
remedial measures, what the authorities have done is to forge a_ legislative 
measures which is resorted to only when the country 1s 1n a state of invasion 
and which will create the false impression in the outside world that some of the 


provinces of India have: become so terribly criminal that ordinary legislative — 


measures and the ordinary administrative machinery are unable to cope with 
them: © ata gee f gone et hos rss pee Js Ay | 
$34. The Calcutta Budget writes that the question, as to whether the 
Tndian’ State ‘subjects and Civil.. subject of any Indian, Chief is eligible to compete 
Servicns «i: | . © >, \for the-Indian Civil. Service, was tested by Mr. 
S. Subha Rao, while he was studying at. Oxford and was decided against him. 
This would appear to have given umbrage to some contemporary journals. 
One says :——‘‘'In other words, — this dictum, the subject of an 
Indian Chief is.neither an Indian nor a: 
ciled British subject—neither fish, nor flesh nor good red herring?” . Others 


- there are who-do not quite see the point in the opposition. The Indian States 


have their own Civil Service and their subjects so far as appointments go, 
have better chances than British Indians, for in the Government service all 
the loaves and fishes are in a manner enjoyed by Europeans. True, Indian 
Chiefs also employ Europeans and British Indians, but only when they cannot 
ig rp in'their, own territories to serye their purposes. On the other 
and, if: even the Civil.Service, which to all.intents and purposes is closed 
against Indians,.were to be thrown open to:subjects of Indian States, the 
chances for British Indians would get more precarious. The people of this 
land from the higher altitude of nationality believe all Indians whether from 
British India or Feudatory States; should be treated alike. The journal does 
not, therefore, see: why there should be.a departure. 
335. Referring to.Mr. Swan’s reportion;.the Bengal industries, the 
scirloo.ntce  Bengatlee:says:that. no better selection could have 
_ Mr. Swan’é report.’ | ©" 3. :been made than that. of Mr. Swan as Special Offi- 
i. 3, 3 Cer to report upon the industries of this province 


and ‘the report. testifies to: the wisdom:of the choice. Mr. Swan’s heart was 


in the work, and the journal hopes that.if,a Director of Industries is appoint- 
ed for Bengal, the choice will fall upon:him.. It is very evident that Mr. 
Swan made a thorough-going investigation, and he has submitted a full and 
sympathetic report.  The:only defectthat it suffers from is that it is cautious 
to a degree, a.feature thats impressed upon it by the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment itself. The: reportiis a gratifying. index of the change which has 
taken place in the attitude of official.opinion..in regard to industries. It is 
no longer an attitude of indifference, but one,of active sympathy for their 
development. . This:note has been sounded in the Viceregal Council; it has 
veen repeated with.emphasis by the members of the Bengal Government repre- 
senting the Department. Mr: Swan’s diagnosis of the failure of many 
swadeshi enterprises; will commend itself to:the: approval of those who have 
bestowed any thought.on the subject... “ Insufficient capital and _ inefficient 
management have n,,.1n Mr. Swan’s opinion, “ the two most important 
causes which have contributed to the failure ” of many indigenous industries. 
To them must be added: ‘* difficulties in ‘Obtaining raw material.” The 
paper has. personal knowledge of some of these ‘difficulties and it can only 

ope that the situation has improved: since then. Capital is essential to 
arvy industry. . Without banking facilities ;no:industries can flourish; 
- Hie great Indian Banks have always been very shy in advancing capital 
-s panen indigenous industries. The fact however remains that the 

residency Banks are largely helped by Government money, and skould be 


ritish-born subject nor even a domi- 
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responsive to Government policy in this matter. With reference to the diffi- 


culty in the matter of providing capital for indigenous enterprises, the 
Government can do a great deal to remove It. The sympathy and moral sup- 
port of the Government are important factors; and are bound to’ stimulate 
the flow of capital. In other countries, Japan for instance, Government 
has started industrial enterprises on its own account, and when they have 
proved profitable have made them over to private concerns. Mr. Swan adds 
with perfect truth that “ similar experiments 1n other arts of India will 
lead to practical results.” Mr. Swan mentions special ¥ that the manufac- 
ture of glass-ware and matches has’ been attempted and has failed; and he 
adds that both these industries might be taken up and might prove success- 
ful under proper — and adequate financing. With this authorita- 
tive statement in an official report made by a high officer of Government, 
specially deputed for the purpose, Bengalis may be permitted to look for- 
ward with confidence to definite action being taken by the Government with 
regard to the manufacture of glass-ware and matches in Bengal. The paper 
hopes that the public will not be disappointed in their anticipations. 
336. Whatever the Government may do with Mr. Swan’s report, writes 
Mr. Swan’s report on the Indus- the Amrita Bazar Patrika, there is no doubt that 
trial Development of Bengal. it is an excellent one and in some respects an 
improvement on its eS It not only brings the information regard- 
ing the industries of the province up to date but deals with the whole matter 
in a fair and sympathetic spirit and, moreover, some plain home truths for 
the Government are revealed. With regard to the manufacture of matches the 
paper can only hope that the recommendation of Mr. Swan that “ the Forest 


Department should make special arrangement for the supply of suitable wood | 


on favourable terms, to such industries as matches, pen and pencil-making,”’ 
should henceforward be carried out both in spirit and in letter. Another 
noticeable feature of Mr. Swan’s report is that even where he has pointed 
out the defects in the methods of the swadeshi enterprises he has done so in 
a sympathetic and not in a carping or cautious spirit. In accounting for 
the fact that Indian capital is not flowing as freely into industrial channels 
as might be desired, Mr. Swan might have added another reason, viz., the 
chilling effect of Government attitude and Government failures. Ordinary 
people might very well argue that if Government with its infinitude of 
resources is fighting so shy of industrial enterprises, nor is very conspicu- 
ous for its success in the few ventures it has launched upon, how can ordin- 
ary people venture to invest their money in industrial concerns? Another 
respect in which Mr. Swan’s pro-Indian sympathy is manifest is that he does 
not damn the industrial fate of the Indians for the failures of several joint- 
stock companies started by Indians. Unsympathetic and superficial critics 
never miss a single opportunity of pointing to these failures and attribut- 
ing them to the Indians’ lack of business-like instinct and honesty! Mr. 
Swan, however, strikes quite another note in dealing with the matter. He 
points out that the failures of the joint-stock enterprises are fairly counter- 

alanced by the success of certain prominent private ventures. The second 
part of Mr. Swan’s report contains a concise but useful resumé of the small 
industries that are successfully working in Bengal at the present day. The 
only thing that the journal misses in his otherwise able and valuable report is 
any reference to the possibilities of developing a sugar. industry in Bengal. 
This is by far the greatest and the most important of the industries of India 
which were destroyed by foreign trade and which should be captured at this 
psychological moment at all costs. The date-sugar of Bengal was one of their 
most important industries only a few decades ago, but has now become 
moribund owing to well-known causes. There are still to be found in the 
province the last remnants of the sugar-growers, and if sufficient encourage- 
ment 1s afforded to them they can do a lot towards reviving this dying industry. 
The Patrika wonders how Mr. Swan left out such an important subject and 
yet hopes the special attention and care of the authorities will be directed 


towards it. 
F. P. McKINTY, 


Special Assistant. 
11, Camac StREET, is 
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